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SUMMARY 



Individualized instruction or individually prescribed instruction 
(IPI) as conceived for this study is defined as "an individualized 
program of studies tailored to each student's learning needs based 
on his competencies and his characteristics as a learner. * 

The probable rapid adoption of Individually Prescribed Instruc- 
tional (IPI) systems by elementary and secondary schools in the 
immediate future raises the possibility of radical changes being 
affected in the time structure for school attendance and correspond- 
ingly in the rate of student progress. Standard methods of instruc- 
tion are designed to conform to an arbitrary time structure imposed 
by an arrangement of 11 or 12 discrete grades and terminal school 
year of 9 or 10 months. Even schools implementing a year-round 
educational system generally still have terminal periods such as two 
semesters and a summer quarter and retain the graded program. The 
present "grade— year" system in public education has numerous disad- 
vantages. A system of instruction with inherent advantages greater 
than those of instructional systems presently in use, and that could 
eliminate existing difficulties, would be of great benefit to educa- 
tion and a service to the nation. However, the adoption of such a 
system could have wide social and economic implications. 

A prime educational advantage of IPI is that courses of study 
may be designed to be continuous throughout all the years of a 
student's formal schooling, with no need for breaks at a particular 
time of work. By individualizing instruction, the school becomes an 
accommodating agent to the individual student, rather than vice versa. 
The student is accommodated by a continuous academic opportunity; he 
is able to proceed at a different rate of progress from his peers 
and to proceed at different rates of progress in different subjects. 

The objectives of this study include the following: 

1. to postulate possible socio-economic consequences 
arising from the adoption of Individually Prescribed 
Instruction by school systems; 

2. to attempt the quantification of some of the major 
economic changes that might occur with the adoption 
of IPI; 

3. to indicate some measures which should be taken in 
order for communities to adapt to the changes in 
the shortest time and for the most benefit. 



*John 0. Boivin. "Implications of the Individualization of Instruc- 
tion for Curriculum and Instructional Design," Audio V isual 
Instruction. 13 (March 1968), pp. 238-242. 
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The following procedures were used in this study: 

1. Schools where IPX has been adopted experimentally were visited 
in order to examine the system in operation and to discuss the system 
with the leading specialists in IPI. 

2. A detailed comparison was made between IPI and currently pre- 
vailinz educational systems, so that the major and critical differences 
might be isolated. Those changes in the existing educational structure 
which would be possible or required with the adoption of IPI were 
determined. 

3. The investigators interviewed community leaders, heads of 
public agencies, specialists in education, and others, in both rural 
and urban areas to obtain views about possible consequences of the 
structural changes in education on individuals and on the community at 
large. Prior to the interviews, a brief report was? prepared by the 
investigators, showing the probable major changes in the structure of 
the education system which would be possible with the adoption of IPI. 
This report was sent in advance to each interviewee,, enabling him to 
give reasoned comments concerning the repercussions of the changes. 

The interviews were unstructured but conducted in a manner to get infor- 
mation related to the speciality of the person interviewed, rather than 
random comments. 

Since there is at present no IPI system existing in its entirety, 
it was necessary to examine and piece together the fragmentary experi- 
ences of various experimenters in the field. It is necessary in the 
end to fall back on a purely speculative process in evaluating the 
socio-economic consequences of the adoption of such a program. One type 
of outcome might be that expressed in the claims, hopes, faith and 
aspirations of those who are developing such programs or promoting them. 
One can also go into the field and inquire from various interested per- 
sons what they would consider to be the consequences of introducing this 
system. We have taken both of these approaches. 

In this report the treatment of the subject has been divided 
arbitrarily into three main areas which seem to be central to a program 
of IPI. These are: 1. A continuous year-round school program; 2. 

Differentiated staffing; 3. Individual rate of student progress. 
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Summary of Conclusions 



The full and successful implementation of IPI as conceived in this 
study would necessitate the accommodation of (1) individual rate of 
student progress, (2) differentiated staffing, and (3) a continuous 
twelve-month school program. The legal framework permitting the adoption 
of these concepts exists in the state of Florida though some modifica- 
tions of the laws would be required. Tliis is probably true in other 
states as well. 

The problems involved in the implementations of IPI would differ 
considerably between rural and urban school systems, due to the differ- 
ent economic basis of each, particularly regarding child labor, com- 
munity attitudes, and resources. In the rural county investigated, the 
adoption of a compulsory year-round school program would be detrimental 
to the summer tobacco harvest because it would restrict the supply of 
child and juvenile labor and was generally opposed on this basis. The 
idea of IPI without a year-round program was received favorably, however, 
and it was thought that it would aid in the process of racial integra- 
tion of the schools if adopted. In the urban community investigated, 
there were no serious objections, (economic or otherwise, to a year- 
round school program. In both the rural and urban communities, however, 
there was considerable concern with the "permissiveness" of IPI. 

With a continuous year-round program, IPI would be instrumental 
in eliminating the influx of students and high school graduates onto the 
labor market each summer by spreading the graduation dates throughout 
the year and providing students with the opportunity to seek work when 
it was available. 

IPI would provide almost ideal conditions for vocational education 
and would eliminate most of the problems of the school to work transfer. 
At the same time, it might have the undesirable effect of over-special- 
ization of workers, leading to their inability to adjust to changing 
conditions . 

With a continuous twelve-month school program, two years could be 
saved from the present K-12 elementary-secondary school program. This 
would open up many possibilities for a broadened curriculum, more 
advanced work in high school, earlier college entrance age, or more 
specialization in vocational education. It would also require some 
difficult decisions by the public and school authorities. 

Starting at an early age, the built-in process of self direction 
required by IPI might produce a more self directed and independent 
society. Theoretically, IPI would eliminate or greatly reduce student 
failure, thereby reducing one serious source of young people’s frustra- 
tions and the resulting social problems. There is also evidence that 
the school drop-out rate would be reduced considerably, and many 
economic and social advantages would accrue from this. 
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Difficulties to be Encountered in Implementing IPI 



A public that is apprehensive that IPI is an over ly-p ermis s ive 
program lacking sufficient direction and guidance for students will 
make adoption of IPI difficult in some areas. 

Most public school systems are not at present prepared to undertake 
the coordinated planning of teaching strategies, curriculum organiza- 
tion, and facilities necessary for the adoption of major educational 
innovations such as IPI. 

Probably the greatest obstacles to the adoption of IPI are the 
lack of qualified teachers and of in-service training programs to pre^ 
pare present teachers to undertake new roles. 

Instructional materials suitable for IPI are not currently avail- 
able, and the publishing industry is not prepared to supply these 
materials in the immediate future. 



Recommendat ions 



Attempts should be made to design educational organizations with 
built-in innovating forces that will insure planning to meet the future 
requirements of education. Today there is long-term fiscal planning to 
deal with such matters as building programs, but there is as yet little 
coordinated planning for innovation in the instructional program. 

Public education is increasingly becoming an "open system," with 
all groups in the community involved, but the formal means of integrat- 
ing these various interests through an educational program designed to 
provide for their needs is still lacking. One of the difficulties in 
the implementation of IPI is the lack of communication between the 
various interested groups in the community. Such communication diffi- 
culties preclude any coordinated long-range educational program such as 
IPI. One means of overcoming the short-sightedness which lack of 
communication produces on the local level might be to conduct national 
and regional conferences involving participants from various areas of 
activity such as education, business, social welfare, labor, public 
safety, and recreation. The purpose of such a conference would be to 
consider the socio-economic implications of such innovations as IPI and 
a year-round school program. 



INTRODUCTION 



Individualized instruction or individually prescribed instruction 
(IPI) as conceived for this study is clearly defined as "an individual- 
ized program of studies tailored to each student's learning needs based 
on his competencies and his characteristics as a learner."! 

The probable rapid adoption of Individually Prescribed Instruc- 1 
tional (IPI) systems by elementary and secondary schools in the imme- 
diate future raises the possibilitv of radical changes being effected 
in the time structure for school attendance and correspondingly in the 
rate of student progress. Standard methods of instruction are designed 
to conform to an arbitrary time structure imposed by an arrangement of 
11 or 12 discrete grades and a terminal school year of 9 or 10 months. 
Even schools implementing a year-round educational system generally 
still have terminal periods such as two semesters and a summer quarter 
and retain the graded program. The present "grade-year" system in 
public education has numerous disadvantages, including: 

A. The summer vacation which creates: 

1. the need for special recreational programs for pupils out 
of school; 

2. problems of child care for working mothers; 

3. the need to provide part-time employment for large n^nabers 
of students for a short time; 

4. special problems of civic order caused by idle and bored 
youth; 

5. the concentration of family vacationing in a two- or 
three-month period; 

6. the under-utilization of educational facilities; 

7. a discontinuity in studies; 

8. loss cf pupil educational time. 

B. The terminal school grade-year which: 

1. increases the time necessary for the completion of any 
level of studies; 

2. retards progress of academically talented students; 
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3. places unhealthy pressure on academically slow students; 

4. requires a similar rate of progress in all subjects. 

C. Methods of instruction which: 

1. inhibit teacher subject-matter specialization, particularly 
'A the elementary school level; 

2. permit wide differentiation in the quality of instruction; 

3. require more than available teacher-pupil time expendi- 
ture for best educational results. 

Other disadvantages of the present grade-year system could be 
noted but those listed above illustrate the nature of serious educa- 
tional defects and auxiliary social problems. A system of instruction 
with inherent advantages greater than those of instructional systems 
presently in use, and one that could also eliminate the listed diffi- 
culties, would be of great benefit to education and a service to the 
nation. However, the adoption of such a system would have wide social 
and economic implications. 

A prime educational advantage of IPI is that courses of study may 
be designed to be continuous throughout all the years of a student 1 s 
formal schooling with no need for breaks at a particular time of the 
year. The school accommodates the individual student, rather than 
vice-versa, by permitting him to progress at his own rate in the 
various subjects. The socio-economic implications of such systems are 
the subject of this report. 

The educational advantages of IPI are not evaluated here. For 
purposes of this study it is assumed that IPI is a superior method of 
instruction. 



SECTION ONE: 



Procedures 



The investigators used the following procedures in the conduct of this 
study. 

1. They visited schools where IPI has been adopted experimentally in 
order to examine the system in operation and to discuss the system with the 
leading specialists in IPI. 

2. A detailed comparison between IPI and currently prevailing edu- 
cational systems isolated the major and critical differences and identified 
those changes in the existing educational structure which would be possible 
or required with the adoption of IPI. 

3 * The investigators interviewed community leaders, heads of public 
agencies, specialists in education, and others in both rural and urban 
areas to obtain views about possible consequences of the structural changes 
in education for individuals and the community at large. A brief report 
was prepared by the investigators showing the probable major changes which 
would be possible with the adoption of IPI. This was sent in advance to 
each interviewee, enabling him to give reasoned comments concerning the 
repercussions of the changes. The interviews were unstructured but conducted 
in a manner to get Information related to the speciality of the person 
interviewed rather than random comments. 



4. The following interviews were planned to determine the possible 
results of changes on community programs, the family, industry and business, 
the tourist trade, labor market, and education. Additional interviews 
were added to particular categories as the researchers deemed them appropriate. 



Categories Affected 

I. Community Programs 

A. Recreation 

B. Civic Order 



Interviewee (in City of 
Jacksonville, Florida 
and County of Gadsden, 
unless otherwise designated) 



Public recreation officials 
and recreation directors 
of 3 schools in Jackson- 
ville 

Appropriate police offi- 
cials; 3 or 4 social 
welfare workers 
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II. Family Group 

A. Vacationing 

B. Child Care 

III. Industry and Business 

A. Scheduling of 
Vacations 

B. Absenteeism 

IV. Tourist Trade 

A. Employment 

B. Facilities 



V. Labor Market 

A. Part-time Employment 

B. Influx of Graduating 
Students 

C. Agricultural Work 



2 family counselors 

3 or 4 social welfare 
workers 



5 production and/or 
personnel managers in 
large factories or 
commercial companies 
(Jacksonville) 

Same as for scheduling 
vacations 



Managers of 3 large 
tourist agencies 

Head of the Florida 
Association of Hotel 
Managers; Head of the 
Department of Hotel and 
Restaurant Management, 
Florida State University 



Appropriate State Em- 
ployment Service officials 
at the state and local 
levels 

Same as for part-time 
employment; Community 
Relations Coordinator, 
Youth Opportunity Center 
(Jacksonville) 

County agricultural agent, 
FHA advisors 
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VI. Education 



A. Teachers Salaries and 
School Budgets 


County Superintendent of 
Schools and Assoc. Super, 
of Business Affairs 


B. Student Transfer 
from School to 
School 


Director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel — state and local 
levels; Director of Fed- 
eral and State Relations, 
State Dept, of Education; 
County Boards of Public 
Instruction 


C. Rate of Student 
Progress 


Associate Super, for In- 
struction; state and 
local levels 


D. State-Local Fiscal 
System 


Associate State Super. , 
Division of Finance; 
Chairmen of State House 
and Senate Education 
Committees; Chairman 
of Legislative Tax 
Committees 


E. Standardization of 
Instruction 


Associate State Super, 
for Instruction 


F. Standardization of 
Instructional 
Materials and Tests 


Director of Research, 
State Dept, of Education 


G. University and 
College Entrance 


Chancellor of the State 
-Board of Regents; Head 
of the State Assoc, of 
College Registrars 


H. Computer-Managed 
Instruction 


State Assoc. Super, of 
Systems Development; 
Director of the Computer 
Aided Instruction Center, 
Fla. State Univ.; Computer 
Manufacturing Repre- 
sentatives (IBM; Reming- 
ton) 



5. The final report was prepared. By its nature, this study is highly 
speculative as the actual conditions to be studied do not in fact exist. 

3 
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The collection of information was not based on a statistical sampling 
design and no systematic statistical procedures were indicated. Any 
quantitative estimates are based on assumptions about the range of 
potential changes. 

This study has followed the original proposal. Deviations from the 
proposed program have not been substantive in any instance. 

If one wishes to investigate the consequences of an IPI educational 
system, as we have done here, he is immediately faced with the fact that 
there is at present no such system existing in its entirety. Thus one is 
required to examine and piece together the fragmentary experiences of 
various experimenters in the field. It is necessary in the end to fall 
back on a purely speculative process in evaluating the socio-economic 
implications of the adoption of such a program. One type of outcome might 
be that expressed in the claims, hopes, faith and aspirations of those 
who are developing such programs or promoting them. One can also go into 
the field and inquire from various interested persons what they would 
consider to be the consequences of introducing this system. We have taken 
both of these approaches. 

In this report we have arbitrarily divided the treatment of the 
subject into three main subject areas which seem to be central to a program 
of IPI. These are: 1. A continuous year-round school program; 2. Differ- 

entiated staffing; 3. Individual race of student progress. 



SECTION TWO: 



Background - Description and Preliminary Speculations 



This section of the report consists of background material, giving 
descriptions of continuous year-round school programs, differentiated 
staffing, and individual rate of student progress, and some speculations 
on the effects that might be expected from the adoption cf each in 
public school systems. 

These speculations were made on the basis of school visistations, 
talks with specialists in IPI 5 and studies of the available literature 
on the subject, all prior to interviews in Florida. These speculations 
may differ from the findings of the study and could possibly be left 
out. However, they were valuable in helping the investigators to 
understand what followed in the study and are included in this section 
to help orient the reader to the material that follows. 

I* The Continuous Year-Round School Program 

The year-round program is not a new concept, but there is consid 
erable difference between the idea of a year-round school program as 
has been conceived in the past, and as conceived for the program cf 
Individually Prescribed Instruction, in which the student proceeds at 

his own pace. 

Clarence A. Schoenfield and Neil Schmitz in their book, Ygg £~ 

Round Education, state that "Today, with American educators seemingly 
caught between the upper and nether millstones of vastly increasing 
student needs and relatively decreasing school resources, more and 
more professional and lay school men have turned to a consideration o, 
the all-year elementary and secondary school as a possible means of 
adjusting supply to demand." 2 

It should be noted that the emphasis here is on Increased 
utilization of the school facility rather than on accomodating the 
student with a better educational program. 

Schoenfield and Schmitz define a year-round school as "all those 
programs which aim at a year-round operation of the school plant 
which retain at least some faculty on the twelve-month basis. 



Four principal patterns can be distinguished for year-round pro- 
grams— the quarter system, the extended semester, the extended summer 
session, and the continuous process plan. The quarter system has two 
types of plans. One is a four-quarter staggered vacation school year 
in which 25 percent of the students are on vacation each quarter. 
Under this program the student gains nothing from the year-round 
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school program as he only attends three quarters of the year as under 
standard programs. The other plan under the quarter system is a four- 
quarter program, in which the students attend all 48 weeks of the 
school year. Under both programs the school facility is utilized on 
a twelve-month basis. The staggered quarter plan is advocated almost 
entirely for the purpose of utilizing school facilities to a greater 
extent. Experiences have shown, though, that in some instances the 
cost of operation was greater with the extended school year* The con- 
secutive quarter, 43-week school year permits the students to accelerate 
their program if they wish by studying the year-round, but still the 
main purpose of the program is the greater utilization of the facilities. 
Experiments with both of the quarter programs was discontinued during the 
depression years of the 1930’s on the basis of cost. 

The extended summer session system, like the four-quarter system, 
places the school on a year-round basis of operation. The objective 
of this program, though, is not necessarily reduction of cost- Appar- 
ently the main purpose of the summer program is to prevent a loss of 
learning during the summer break, provide enrichment or remedial 
experiences, and, to some extend, provide for acceleration of study. 

The«=e programs are usually voluntary on the part of the students. 

The extended semester system is a school program typically with a 210- 
day school year, extending the conventional school year into the 
middle of July. Under this program the teachers have been employed 
on a twelve month basis, and the students have an eight-weeks 1 vacation 
period. None of these programs seems to provide a satisfactory basis 
for acceleration in the elementary schools, however, since the class 
groupings are retained. 

Under these circumstances all subjects are taught to all students 
throughout a particular grade. It is difficult for any one student to 
advance beyond the others in the group simply by studying in the summer 
time or under a four-quarter system. In a high school where the student 
is not necessarily tied to a particular class but rather to subjects on 
a vertical basis it is possible for him to accelerate in individual 
subjects to a greater extent without being held back by the progress 
rate of a class. 

One important characteristic of these programs should be noted 
they all have discrete periods such as the quarter, semester, etc. 

This means that there is no real continuity in the process of instruc- 
tion and that the student can only proceed by these artificial steps 
rather than at his own pace. 

The continuous year-round school program is a necessary counter- 
part to IPI if the objective of individual rate of student progress 
is to be attained to the fullest extent. Any artificial breaks in 
the school year as occur in the year-round programs described above 
obviously interfere with a student’s progress. If the student is to 
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be free to progress at his own pace, then the facilities for study must 
be available tc him at any time of the year, and he should not be 
required to progress in stages of quarters, semesters, etc. In other 
words, the school facilities must be available to the student on a 
continuous basis every month of the year. This requires that a full 
staff of administrators and teachers be employed twelve months of the 
year and that the buildings, equipment and instructional materials be 
available whenever the student wishes to apply himself to his studies. 



A c ontinuous year-round school requires that instruction be on an 
individual basis. It is obvious that new courses of study cannot begin 
each day for groups of students. Courses for groups must have begin- 
ning and ending calendar dates. This is a discontinuous process. With 
IPI a student can take up any segment of a course for which he is pre- 
pared at any time during the year. The school program is designed to 
accommodate the student rather than the student having to accommodate 
the school program. Once the instructional program has been individ- 
ualized, the school program can become continuous and, as desirable, 
year-round. 

The traditional school year of 8, 9, or 10 months is not a 
requirement for an IPI program nor for traditional methods of instruc- 
tion. The summer break may have been a convenience in a predominantly 
agricultural society, but today, for many, it seems more of an 
unnecessary nuisance. 

Under the traditional system of instruction a year-round continuous 
school program is impractical for the following reasons.^ 

1. Teachers need or require a vacation. If there is no 
psychological need, they require time for study. If 
they do not study, they have still acquired with other 
workers in our society the right to an annual vaca- 
tion. Under the traditional system of education the 
break can best be given for all teachers at the same 
time. This means a terminal school year. 

2. Most pupils need a break in the regular routine of 
study. This may be questioned but would seem desirable 
if it is thought healthy for others to take a break 

in their work. Even if the student does not need the 
break, the parents usually want theirs, and few have 
the possibility of leaving their children in school 
while they vacation alone. The traditional system of 
instruction requires that such a break, for whatever 
reason, be taken by all children in a school system 
at the same time. The termination of the school year 
seems best for this purpose. 
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The above impracticalities for a year-round school program become 
less crucial with IPI and some are eliminated altogether. The possible 
effects of IPI in specific areas of activity are given below, in out- 
line form, and some questions are raised. These possibilities are 
hypothesized on the basis of the nature of XPI. 

A. Community Programs: 



1. Recreation programs — Summer recreationax programs cur- 
rently provided by municipalities could be run as part 
of the regular school program as winter recreation pro- 
grams are. 

a. Schools could extend their programs to include most 
programs now provided separately by municipalities 
during the summer months. 

b. Separate facilities would not be required as at 
present for municipal and school programs. 

c. What is the cost of such programs today? What 
could be saved? Are there non-fiscal benefits? 

2. Civil order - If the majority of the children and youths 
were in school the year-round, one source of civil dis- 
order would be removed. 

a. There would not be large groups of idle youth on the 
streets for long periods of time during the summer. 

b. What is the present cost of programs designed pri- 
marily to deal with this problem? Police; recreation; 
jobs; others. Could the cost of such programs be 
better used for a year-round educational program? 

B. Labor Market: 

The large s um mer influx of students and high school gradu- 
ates onto the labor market would be stopped. 

1. As students could progress at their own pace, they would 
be expected to graduate at different times during the 
year as each completes the required work. One might 
expect graduation or completion dates to be distributed 
more or less randomly throughout the year. Graduating 
students could be expected to enter the labor market 
in much the same random order rather than in June as 
at present. 
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Enrolled students seeking part-time work or full-time 
work for short periods would not be forced as now to 
seek work primarily during the summer months. They 
could look for work when most convenient for themselves 
or when employment opportunities are greatest. 

C. Family Group: 

1. Vacations - The summer school-break forces the concentra- 
tion of family vacations in the summer months. With IPI 
there will be no need for the vacation to be taken during 
the summer unless it is so desired. 

2. Child care - The need for working mothers to arrange 
special care for their dependent children during the 
summer months would be eliminated? 

D. Industry and Business: 

1. Scheduling of vacations - IPI would reduce the necessity 
of concentrating vacations in one part of the year. If 
students and, therefore, the parents can take vacations 
at any time of the year, then there is no need to limit 
the time for vacations to the summer months. 

2. Absenteeism - There should be a tendency toward the reduc- 
tion of absenteeism, particularly for working mothers, if 
there is no long school break during the summer. 

3. Availability of youth for seasonal work - IPI would tend 
to reduce the availability of youth for work during the 
summer months but would permit greater availability of 
such workers during other months of the year. 

E. Tourist Trade: 

Tourist Trade: 

1. Employment - The heavy concentration of employment during 
the summer mont* :• would be avoided due to the change in 
patterns of family vacationing noted above. Employment 
might be distributed more evenly throughout the year. 

2. Facilities - Tourists could be accommodated with fewer 
facilities by the elimination of the summer peak vacation 
period. 

F. Education: 

1. Compulsory education 

a. Compulsory 12 years of schooling could be maintained, 
with the additional 2 months annually. Added time could 
be used for enrichment, or junior college-university 
parallel programs, or for technical programs. 
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b. Material in the conventional K-12 program could be 
completed in 10 years. 5 A school-leaving age of two 
years less than in 1968 suggests necessary changes 
in compulsory education laws. Is there any legis- 
lation providing minimum age required for university 
entrance? Could 14 year olds be sent away from home 
to university? Is a university campus a suitable 
place for this age student? 

2. State and local fiscal policies would be modified to per- 
mit lengthening of the school year to 12 months. Would 
12 month schooling be a local or state decision? Which 
level of government or would local and state governments 
jointly finance additional schooling? 

3. In-service training— I?I would eliminate concentration of 
iii'setvice activity in summer moEths. In-service training 
is provided on a year-round or continuous basis. The 
teacher might take a break to enter a university, etc., 

or in-service training might be an integrated part of the 
instructional program. Under present arrangements univer- 
sities (particularly colleges of education) concentrate 
on teacher in-service programs in summer months. The 
possibility exists of emphasis on continuing education 
to provide in-service training ”in the field.” 

4. Building maintenance — Ordinarily, major maintenance is 
accomplished in summer months — Possible interference with 
educational program of year-round school. 

5. School budget: 

3 , Teachers 1 salaries — Extended by two months, with 
paid vacation of one month. 

b. Teacher substitutes* salaries - Extended to cover 
vacation time of regular teachers and because of 
the added length of the school year. 

c. Administrators* salaries - Little effect, as they 
are employed already on a 12-month basis. 

d. Clerical salaries - Same as for teachers 

e. Facilities utilization - 

(1) Air conditioning (required in most parts of the 
country during summer) 

(2) Added three-months amortization on facilities 
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(3) Added educational service (12-months * use instead 
of 9-10 months) 

(4) Changed per student fixed overhead (?) 

(a) Larger student load? Can more students be 
accommodated ? 

(b) Larger student turnover rate (?) (completion 
in 10 years instead of present rate of pro- 
gress for all students) 

(i) Even if the rate of learning does not 
increase, with additional average 2 
months of school per year and con- 
tinuous progress, two years will be 
saved • ^ Possibilities : 

(ia) Added load with 12 years at pre- 
sent levels of subject matter 
(more subjects, perhaps) 

(ib) Extended program through junior 
college level instruction is 
possible 

II. Differentiated Staffing 

The best publicized model of a differentiated staffing plan is that 
of the Temple City Unified School District in California. This plan 
appears in a proposal to the Charles F . Kettering Foundation, January, 
1968. It not only provides for a differentiated teaching staff for each 
subject area but also for a highly qualified differentiated professional 
staff for curriculum research and development. Parts of this proposal 
are paraphrased below. 7 

Rationale of the Temple City Plan 

The Temple City Plan of a differentiated teaching staff envisions 
a complete reorganization of the school district, the development of 
advanced teacher roles within the system, and the formalization of the 
"self-renewing" concept of institutional change for maintenance of 
organizational health and vitality. A seven— level hierarchy of profes- 
sional— paraprof essional roles has been described as a part of the 
restructuring process,. Briefly, they are as follows; 
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Teaching Curriculum-Research Associate 

Senior Teacher-Learning Engineer 

Staff Teacher 

Associate Teacher 

Academic Assistant 

Educational Technician 

Clerk 

The effective utilization of new roles necessitates new time-space 
modalities within the schools and different coordinating bodies to 
effectively relate the roles for successful institutional transition. 

For this reason, the rationale for the Temple City Plan depends upon 
modular-flexible scheduling as an integral aspect of successful irole- 
mentation. 

In re-structuring of the school system, new models of staff dif- 
ferentiation require a different base of support, i.e., a new logistical 
priority, and expansion of the instructional support systems such as 
materials, media, and facilities must be undertaken. 

After the organizational changes have been effected and the sup- 
port systems realized, a process of on-going staff in-service training 
must help teachers grow into the new roles. Few teachers possess the 
backgrounds of technical competence and breadth of knowledge associated 
with the new “self-renewal” staff units in the Temple City Plan. For 
this reason, advanced training is a prerequisite for success in the 
implementation period. For much of the training to be relevant and 
applicable, the new structure must first be created and then teachers 
must work toward and into the new positions required by the structure. 

A description of each staff level is given below. 

Teaching Curriculum-Research Associate 

TCRA's function in six special areas within the School District 
on a K-12 basis. These six TCRA's are responsible for the 
maintenance of subject area "self— renewal" through the analy- 
sis and application of frontier thinking and research in the 
classrooms of the District. The TCRA must possess the equi- 
valent of a doctorate and be highly sophisticated in research 
and curriculum design. 
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Senior Teacher-Learning Engineer 

The Senior Teacher is the most advanced person in the metho- 
dology of each subject area structure. He is a master practi- 
tioner, the teacher* s teacher. His responsibility is to 
translate into viable procedures and designs, the theory and 
research of the TCRA. He spends a great deal of time working 
with and servicing staff teachers within each discipline of 
the curriculum. 

Learning Diagnostician 

The Learning Diagnostician is the third part of the self- 
renewal" unit above the staff level. He is the person to 
whom the areas of curricular and personal diagnosis rests 
for the quality of instruction within a school. He is 
aided by a Guidance Technician. 

Staff Teacher 

The Staff Teacher spends all of his time with students. 
However, many of the nonprofessional aspects associated 
with this teacher’s role are removed through the employ- 
ment of paraprofessionals. 

Associate Teacher 

The Associate Teacher is either a teaching intern, or a 
subject area specialist with an A.B. without the fifth 
year of graduate work. He works with groups of students 
within his area of expertise. State certification will 
need to be applied to the Associate Teacher role. 

Academic Assistant 

The Academic Assistant is a non-certificated employee 
with at least an A. A. degree in a subject area. The 
Academic Assistant would function as an assistant to 
the staff Teacher in resource centers or open labs 
within the school. 

Educational Technician 

The Educational Technician is a skilled person in media 
or library resources; or one who prepares curriculum 
packages. The ET does not work with students . 8 
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The researchers speculated that efrects of differ entxatedsta 
fing implementation would be primarily in the category of education 
and would include the following. 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



6 . 



Teacher Salaries and School Budgets. Every indicat: ion from 
pilot programs is that instructional salaries wxll mcr 
rapidly at least during the first year of the implementation 
of differentiated staffing. It is like y t at e 
salary schedule will continue to provide for salary increases 
and course differentiated responsibility will P r °™* e 
for sizeable salary increases for certain teachers-from a 
current S8,000 annual salary to a $ 18,000 annual salary 
a «de5 like Temple City is implemented. This assumes that 
the qualified personnel is available to match the salary, 
which is unlikely. 

qi-udent Transfer from School to School. The specialization 
effected with differentiated staffing should help to prov e 
for proper diagnosis of an incoming student s academic 
status and thus aid transfers. 

Rate of Progress. Increased staff specialization should 
result in a school system being better able to accomodate 
a student as an individual, progressing accordxng to 
own capabilities and motivations. 

State-Local Fiscal Systems. Emphasis will have to be given 
to Concept Of "extra duty, extra pay," rather than to 
the concept of formal education and experxence, in the 
structuring of a fiscal support system. 

Standardization of Instruction. Using the state “-"Vo- 
cational system, standardization of instruction would be 
effected only through a statewide testing program xn which 
mastery of a subject matter became a requirement. 

Standardization of Instructional Material and Tests, 
the above paragraph. 



See 



[. Individual Rate of Student Progress, 

IPI was defined in the introduction as a program of study taiiored 
to each student’s learning needs based on his competencies and 
characteristics as a learner. The toxxowxng are xh* ie4 u.re„en.s 
for any individualized instruction system: 

1. That each student be permitted to work at his ova level 
of accomplishment in each subject matter area, and *•*«: 
he be free, to move ahead in the work to the next xevel of 
accomplishment as quickly as he masters the prerequisits. 
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2. Guide lines must be established as fcehaviorally defined objec 
tives for each subject matter area with clearly e mea 
sequences of progression# 



3 A comprehensive testing program must be developed for deter 

g the student’s level of achievement while progressing 

through the curriculum sequence. 



4. Students must be provided with ins tructionax inarer ial 

increasing competence in self-directed learning. The stu 
tint must be provided with standards for self evaluation of 

his progress. 



5. The demands of IPI require that the teachers receive special 
training in the evaluation, diagnosis, and guidance of the 
individual student* s progress so as to be able to organize 
the instruction for the individual. 



6. The teacher must utilize far more dew -.led information about 
the individual student in order to organize an appropriate 
program of instruction. 

The implications of the first requirement are that there be an 
upgraded school system and,, though not absolutely tequrred.ayear- 
round continuous program. In addition, it is essential that the stu 
dent be able to proceed at his own pace. The latter is not only 
requirement for IPI but its rationale, as well. 

The remaining requirements for IPI deal almost exclusively with 
the teaching staff and program development. Theseincludeprovsion 
for a differentiated teaching staff , with each master t * ach J n ® 
each subject area responsible for curriculum development and progress 
evaluation in his area. Under the master teacher there would b 
qualified teachers in the subject matter assisted by 

aides. In addition to these, there would be technical aides who are pro 
fessionals in their own areas, such as librarians audio-visua 
specialists, and student counselors. In terms of facilities, IPI 
utilizes most of the standard forms of equipment out requires t 
equipment be used in different ways than is common today. Tape 
recorders with prerecorded material, test material, open spy 
area arrangements, computers for administrat on, an 
classrooms would be in regular use. 



If a student proceeds at his own pace, there must be lifted 
restrictions on his choice of (a) subjects he studies at anytime , 
(b) the rate of progress in the subjects; (c) attendance at school. 
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With individual progress; the student proceeds through a course 
of study at his own pace. Some of the implications of this concept 
are as follows: 

1. A bright student can advance as rapidly as he can achieve 
competency in the subject matter and is not held back by 
the class. 

2. The slow student is not pressured to keep up with the better 
students, and more attention can be given to this individual. 

3. Students can proceed in different subjects at different rates 
of progress. 

4. Breaks because of sickness, work, vacation, etc., would not 
penalize the student, as happens in the traditional system 
of instruction where the student must keep up with his class. 
Breaks could occur whenever necessary or convenient for the 
student. This makes it possible for parents to take vaca- 
tions as convenient for them. 

5. With traditional instruction special remedial programs are 
required to help the slow student maintain the progress of 
better students from grade to grade. IPI permits the recy- 
cling of work for the individual so that special remedial 
programs are unnecessary. 

Possible effects of individualized programs on various activities 
and institutions are indicated in the following section. 

A. Community Programs : 

1. Recreation programs - Individual student progress alone 
would not seem to effect community recreation programs 1 
progress, although a year-round school program could. 

2. Civil order - Civil order is affected indirectly. Indi- 
vidual progress may have two influences: 

a. Student frustration and resulting social antagonism 
may be reduced. If the student is not forced to con- 
form to class progress or to become a failure, some 
of the tensions resulting from forced progress or the 
stigma of failure may be eliminated. 

b. Student "drop-outs" should be appreciably reduced due 
to greater student interest and a flexible program. 
"Drop-outs" from school are a potential or actual 
source of crime and civil disturbances as well as 
social and economic failures. 
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B. Family Group: 



1. Vacations — The student can take breaks as he wishes with 
out undue interference with his program of study » there- 
fore, families ~an take vacations at a time most convenient 
for them. This eliminates the necessity for taking vaca- 
tions primarily during the traditional three month break 
in the school year. 

2. Child care - 

a. Individual progress in a 12-aonth school program would 
permit parents to take their small children out of 
school as convenient, and for varying lengths of time. 
The parents, particularly the working mothers, would 
not have the major problem they are now faced with each 
s umme r of providing for care of their children, stopping 
work during the summer to care for the children, or 
letting the children fend for themselves. 

b. From their school experience under IPI children would 
gain greater capabilities in constructively directing 
their own activities. This would reduce the require- 
ment for direct and continuous supervision. 

C. Industry and Business: 

1. Scheduling of Vacations - 

a. This will require more co-ordination between employer 
and employees. Some employers give vacations at a 
fixed time most convenient for the employer. This is 
usually during summer when the employee can take bis 
whole family, i.e., when school is out. It may be 
possible to vary the time to suit production needs and 
not disadvantage the employees if the children can be 
taken out of school at any time. 

b. It is also possible chat the employee will want to take 
vacations at times other than when the employer wishes 
to give them. 

2. Absenteeism - To the extent that a flexible school program 
would remove conflicts with the work schedule, it would 
reduce absenteeism, especially by working mothers. 

D. Tourist Trade: 

1. Employment - Individual rate of progress by students per- 
mits the student to take a break as is convenient for him. 
This makes possible family vacations during any season of 
the year. 
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At present most vacations are taken in June, July* ^ 
August. Resort facilities become over-crowded. Emp oy 
ment in the tourist trade reaches its peak during these 
months and then declines. If vacations could be taken 
at will, they might be distributed more evenly through 
out the year. This need not happen, but most surely 
winter vacations would increase. Some Northerners would 
leave the rigors of the North for a few weeks in the 
South. Southerners might visit Northern ski resorts as 
a change. This is not possible under the present cir 
cumstances of required school attendance. 

b. It is also possible that winter vacationing in tropical 
areas abroad would increase. This would strengthen a 
process already started, and might be detrimental to 
domestic tourist trade, reducing the total employment 
in that branch. 



2. Facilities - At present, facilities for the tourist trade 
must be sufficient to supply the requirements au peak 
periods. If vacations were more evenly distributed throug - 
out the year, fewer facilities would be required and the 
utilization rate would be higher. 



E. Labor Market 

1. Part-time employment - Some students because of financial 
need or desire to do so, try to work part-time during the 
school year. At best, this handicaps the student in his 
homework. Perhaps at worst the student is over-tired and 
is retarded in his school work, receiving low grades 
or failing. If the student could proceed at his own rate 
of progress without homework (IPI does not call for home- 
work) , the possibility of part-time work without penalties 
would be greater. A number of possibilities are open: 

1) A lighter study load; 2) A slower pace while working 
in evenings; 3) Full study load and maximum pace for 
fewer days during the week, leaving one or two days 
open for work. 



2 . 



Seasonal employment - Student employment is generally con 
centrated during the summer months. Free to take breaks 
at his convenience and proceed at his own pace, a s ^dent 
could take jobs when the best opportunities are available 
to him. This is not necessarily during summer months. 
(Even agricultural work does not conform to these months 
in many areas. Planting may be before the school ends 
in the spring and harvesting may occur after school 
resumes in the fall.) Jobs that youth can do may well 
be of the casual type and of short duration, occurring 
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randomly throughout the year and not necessarily on week- 
ends. Peak season full-day employment, as at Christmas, 
could be taken. (The normal school program is disrupted 
during this season anyway*) Instead of flooding the la or 
market during summer months, the students not finding 
employment or not wishing to work could continue their 
studies. This would result in a measurable reduction m 
unemployment . 

F. Education 

1. Teacher salaries and school budgets - Teacher salaries would 
be affected by the extension of the school term and by dir- 
ferentiated staffing as was previously discussed. Continuous 
student progress alone would seem to have no effect on ^ 
salaries. However, school budgets would be affected pri- 
marily because of the cost of multiple media which need to 
be used under a continuous progress plan. In addition, 
expenditure for progress evaluation would be increased. 

2 Student transfer from school to school — The transfer of 
a student is always a problem involving proper evaluation 
of a student * s academic status. Difficulties would arise 
if a student transferred from a continuous progress program 
to a traditional school program in which teaching is geared 
to the class average rather than to the individual. 

3. Rate of student progress - The individualized continuous 
progress plan would require a continuous evaluation program 
which would be time-consuming and costly. Management an 
evaluation of data would require sophisticated personnel 
and a sophisticated data system. 

4. State-Local fiscal system - This was discussed partially 
under point one of this section. It is obvious that an 
individualized or continuous progress program would be ^ 
more costly, requiring adjustment in a state-local fiscai. 
system. The policy, for example, of allocating funds by 
a classroom or teacher unit would be ineffective xf it 
costs $1,500 annually to educate a disadvantaged youngster 
as compared with a cost of $500 annually to educate a 
youngster from an average American socio-economic back- 
ground . 

5. Standardization of instruction - Continuous progress 
programming would tend to standardize instruction, since 
each youngster must complete given units and achieve a 
certain test score prior to beginning another unit. 
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6. Standardization of instructional materials and tests 
Effects are suggested by the previous category. 

7. University and college entrance - More effective articula- 
tion between universities and colleges and secondary schools 
would become necessary. For example,, students who com- 
pleted advanced courses at the secondary school level would 
need to be placed in appropriate university courses as 
freshmen. 

8. Computer-managed instruction - Continuous progress would 
require the handling of voluminous data. Computer- 
managed instruction becomes imperative. 



SECTION THREE: 



Findings 



X* Research Setting: School System Organization in Florida 

Florida schools are operated under what is basically a county unit 
system. Each of the 67 counties constitutes a separate administrative 
school district, but, of course, county school systems are subject to 
laws enacted by the Legislature and regulations and policies of the ~tate 

Board of Education. 



Responsibility for the progress of education in Florida (at the 
state level) is shared by the Legislature, which enacts the laws governing 
the educational system, and the State Board of Education, which not only 
implements these laws once they are passed, but provides leadership and 
stimulus for necessary change and improvement. 



The State Board, under the Constitution of 196S, is composed of the 
top elected officials of the state. The Governor serves as president o. 
the board and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction as execut v 
secretary. Other members are the Secretary of State, the Attorney General, 
the Comptroller, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the State Treasurer. 

(See organization on following page.) Among the most important duties 
and responsibilities of the State Board are: 



1. to serve as the stated highest leadership agency for school 
improvement ; 

2. to adopt and use for guidance a long-range program for the 
development of the state system of public education; 

3. to adopt the rules and regulations necessary for implementing 
and enforcing Florida school laws; 



4. to establish minimum standards for all phases of education in 
the state; 



5. to act as the State Board of Vocational Education to administer 
vocational education and vocational rehabilitation programs; 



6. to approve plans for cooperation with the federal government 
and with other agencies; 

7. to conduct hearings and revoke for cause teacher certificates 
as authorized in Florida school law; and 
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to authorize all forms and reports necessary for uniformity, 
accuracy and completeness in the state school system and act as 
issuing agency for certain types of bonds for school construc- 
tion purposes. 

Public institutions of higher learning, other than the junior 
colleges, come under the supervision of the State Board of Regents. 

Under the general control and supervision of the State Board of Education 
the Board of Regents develops rules and regulations necessary for govern- 
ing the state universities - It appoints all administrators , faculty and 
other employees. 

The State Junior College Board establishes statewide policy for the: 
operation of public junior colleges and for coordinating junior college 
programs with other institutions, subject to the approval of the State 
Board of Education. 

The Florida Public School Board was created by a Special Session of 
the State Legislature in 1968 to serve as an advisory group on all phases 
of public school education. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is the chief administrative officer of the Board. 

II. IPI in the Rural Community: Gadsden County. Florida 

The population of Gadsden County in 1966 was 45 ..000. Between 1950 
and 1960 there was an excess of outward migration over inward migration 
equal to 4.4 percent of the total population. The county’s total popula- 
tion increased during this period, however, since there were mo*# births 
than deaths. 

In 1966, 60 percent of the Gadsden County population was Negro. 

Only 2 percent of the counties in the United States had a higher percen- 
tage of non-whites. 

A distinguishing feature of Gadsden County is the poverty of a .targe 
number of its residents. In 1966, 36.4 percent of the families in the 
county had incomes of less than $2,500 and accounted for 6.6 percent of 
the income in the county. At the same time, 9.5 percent of the families 
having incomes exceeding $10,000 accounted for 61.1 percent of the total 
income. Only 4 percent of all counties in the United States had a larger 
percentage of families with incomes under $2,500. In 1966, 52 percent 
of the families in the county had incomes below the Social Security 
Administration’s poverty cutoff level. 

In 1960, 31 percent of the population 25-years end older had less 
than five years of schooling. This was the third lowest in Florida and 
can be compared with the national norm of 7.8 percent. 

The major source of income: and employment in the county is tobacco 
growing, with employment concentrated in the harvesting season. The 
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primary non-agricultural employment is in the tobacco curing and packing 
houses. 



Continuous Year-round School Program 

ihere was a consensus a^nong those interviewed that a continuous 
twelve-month school program could not be introduced in the Gadsden County 
school system. Such a program would be resisted by almost all sectors 
of the community for purely economic reasons. 

A. Community Programs : 

1. Recreation programs — Under a year-round school program, 
most summer recreational programs could be transferred to 
the schools, but this possibility may be irrelevant. As 
shown below under Labor Force , it was considered impossible 
to introduce a twelve-month school program in the county. 

2. Civil order — There is no problem of idle youth in Gadsden 
County during the summer school break. With ample job 
opportunities, the majority of the youth are employed. 

A twelve-month school program would not improve this situation. 

B. Family Group: 

Vacations by family groups is not an important consideration 
for the majority of families in this county, since the^Lr level .of 
income does not permit vacationing. It would be absurd to discuss 
whether they would prefer to have their vacations in the summer or 
winter. 

Child care for working mothers seems not to be a problem in 
the summer months, since children are taken to the fields to work 
or put under the shade of a tree. In fact, a twelve-month school 
program would make It more difficult for some of the mothers to work, 
as they would need to prepare the children for school in the morning 
and be at home to meet them in the afternoon. 

C. Industry and Business: 

Industry is virtually non-existent in Gadsden County and a 
year-round school program would have no noticeable influence on 
it. Business in the county is mostly local trade and tobacco 
shipping. The local trade would not be affected by a year-round 
school program. 

D. Tourist Trade: 

Since there is no tourist trade in Gadsden County, the adoption 
of IPI in other areas would not affect the county in this respect. 
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Labor Force: 



The economy of the county is based alaost entirely on tobacco 6 
The harvest starts around the 15th of May and lasts until the 
middle of July. During this period, every available person from 
the age of six or seven is employed in the fields. Following the 
harvest, a large number of older school age children work in the 
tobacco packing sheds. 

Since these children are a main source of labor for the tobacco 
harvest, the starting and ending of the school year have been adjusted 
to conform to the needs of the harvest. This adjustment of the 
school year was in the past confined to the segregated Negro schools, 
but as integration of the schools proceeds it is likely to be effec- 
ted in all of the county* s schools. Any attempt to introduce a 
continuous twelve-month school program would be resisted by the 
tobacco farmers, as it would eliminate or jeopardize a signifi- 
cant part of their labor force; the parents would resist it because 
it would reduce considerably the family income which for a very 
large number (52.0 percent in 1966) is already below the poverty 
level. 

Under present circumstances, compulsory attendance at school 
during the summer could not be enforced as there is no sizeable 
element in the community that would be willing or even desirous 
of enforcing it. At the same time, it would be uneconomical to 
operate the schools on a voluntary basis of attendance during the 
harvest. County school authorities estimated that voluntary 
attendance would be less than one-third during the summer, and .state 
support of the schools is based on daily school attendance. With 
such drastically reduced attendance, there would be no real argument 
that there is greater utilization of educational facilities. The 
researchers concluded that under these circumstances a twelve- 
month continuous school program could not be introduced in Gadsden 
County in the foreseeable future. 

Nevertheless, there are several reasons why it might be de- 
sirable, both socially and for the sake of the children, to change 
the situation described above. For example, one area of social 
progress would be to reduce or eliminate child labor in the fields 
while increasing the possibility of children* s getting at least 
one good meal a day. 9 Because such a restriction on child labor 
would intensify the hardships of the families involved, parents 
might have to be compensated directly in some way for the resulting 
loss of income. If this were done, a rigid inspection system would 
be required to insure that the children were not, in fact, being 
employed » The maintenance of such an inspection system would present 
problems, since it would be contrary to local interests. 



A very small minority in Gadsden would welcome a change that 
would remove the children from work in the fields. They argue 
that this would serve to force recognition of certain changes in 
economic conditions. The competitive position of the county s 
tobacco growing industry has been maintained by the availability 
of a large supply of cheap labor. With wages sufficiently low 
any type of labor could be employed. However, the minimum wage, 
first reaching $1.15 per hour in February, 1568, and $1.30 per 
hour in February, 1969, is making it impractical to employ many 
elderly workers. The amount of work that the elderly can perform 
is not sufficient to cover the increasing minimum wage. As 
enforcement of the minimum wage law becomes more stringent and is 
applied to child and juvenile labor, which is also less productive 
than prime age adult labor, it will become necessary to rely en 
tirely on adult labor. A year-round school might help force the 
issue by removing some of the child and juvenile labor 
fields. This seems a bit far-fetched, considering the 
hood of a year-round school system being introduced. Even if 
a year-round school program were introduced, vacations from 
school could still be concentrated during the tobacco harvest 
season, thus defeating any attempt to use the program to keep 
the children out of the fields. 

As a last resort, school attendance might be made compul- 
sory and the schools required to be open throughout the year. - 
Assuming that this could be accomplished in some way, the result 
would be to destroy the economic base of the county. Without 
the school age workers, there would be insufficient labor for 
the harvest unless the tobacco crop were significantly reduced or 
adult labor imported for the season. A sizeable reduction n 
the size of the tobacco crop would result in a greatly reduced 
income for the county and eventually a loss of the population 
that depends on tobacco. If adult labor were to be imported for 
the harvest, there would still be a considerable financial ^.oss 
to the county as such workers would not spend most of their 
earnings in the county. Any change that resulted in a higher 
cost for the harvest (an adult labor force, whether local or 
imported, would increase costs) would speed up a process that 
has already started: capital in tobacco growing in Gadsden 

County is being diverted to other low cost areas outside the 
United States. In short, the economic condition of the county 
and of many families would be worsened by any change preventing 
the work of child and juvenile labor, no matter how desirable 
from a social standpoint. 



F. Education: 



The primary educational concern with a year-round program 
was in the area of the school budget. If a year-round schedule 
were developed, teachers would have to be employed on a 12-month 
rather than a 9-month basis, to provide maximum continuity of 
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learning experience. Where teachers would not work through a 
full school year, two or more teachers might have to be employed 
to f ill a single position. An additional and continuous prob- 
lem would be to provide in-service training programs for substi- 
tute teachers, or else they would be serving merely as babysitters. 

1. Teacher salaries — The additional cost of a year-round 
educational program would result primarily from the 
drastic increase in the number of 12-month teacher con- 
tracts. School boards would be more enthusiastic about 
year-round programs if state aid formulas provided most 
of the added costs. 

In Gadsden Comity the school system operated a reme- 
dial and enrichment summer program for six weeks during 
1968. In addition, there was a summer swimming course 
for eight weeks operated by the school system. Approxi- 
mately 2, GOD students voluntarily participated in the 
programs, and approximately 100 professionals were em- 
ployed at an average salary of $1,000. All of the in~ 
structional costs were provided through state funds. 

2. Administrative salaries — Implementation of a year-round 
program would not result in increased administrative 
salaries since administrators generally are employed for 
twelve months, as are supervisors on state supervisory 
units. 

As was noted previously in this report, a 12-month 
school year is not an essential feature of an IPI pro- 
gram, although it is desirable* Due to the circumstances 
existing in Gadsden County, the investigators assume that 
even if IPI were adopted, the 180-day school year would 
be maintained for the foreseeable future. 



Differentiated Staffing 

In Gadsden County, as elsewhere, the effects of differentiated 
staffing would be primarily in education. 

1. State and local education - Salary schedules adopted for 
instructional personnel in a Florida county must provide equivalent 
salaries for teachers with equal qualifications whether the teacher 
is in elementary, junior or senior high schools. However, supple- 
ments for additional responsibilities, duties, or services may be 
paid when provisions for such supplements are included as a part of 
the official salary schedule of the county. Incorrect salaries re- 
sulting in over-payments and under— payments must be adjusted to con- 
form with the official salary schedule . ^ 
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Increased attention is being given in Florida to the concept of 
flexible staff operation and differentiated levels of responsibility 
an d compensation for services performed. In all probability, salary 
schedule provisions in sense counties will be affected as exploratory 
and pilot progr ams are initiated under the Educational Improvement Expense 
fund (EIE) . 

Two statewide efforts have been made prior to EIE to implement merit 
pay programs. The 1557 session of the Florida legislature provided for 
the establishment of special career increments as a part of the salary 
schedule of each county. No state funds were involved but plans were 
developed in each county during 1957—59, evaluation conducted in 1959— 

60, and payments initiated in 1960—61. This program aroused a strong oppo- 
sition from teachers and was made optional in 1961. It was replaced by 
a program of State Competency Awards of $400 from state funds In 1961. 

This program also met opposition and was repealed 1963, although pay” 
ments were continued during the 1963-64 school year. 



The Superintendent of Gadsden County Schools perceived differ- 
entiated staffing as a means to provide for academic departmental 
chairmen but related that It was difficult to find someone who w.is 
an academician as well as ahunan relations expert. He pointed out 
that differentiated staffing provided for merit pay and that merit pay 
did not work in Florida under a previous law because there was no ob- 
jective means to evaluate teacher performance. 

2. In-service training - The concept of self -renewal is a key 
feature of differentiated staffing, and the superintendent pointed out 
that personnel in short supply such as guidance and special education 
specialists had received salaries to participate in summer-month in- 
service educational programs* In certain instances, the Gadsden County 
School District paid tuition costs of teachers attending university 
summer school programs. 

Florida's Education Improvement Expense fund (EIE) could provide 
most of the funds for financing in-service education. The law currently 
allows approximately $1,720 per teacher unit (equivalent of 1 classroom 
with 27 students) under EIE, and staff development is mandatory. 

The superintendent said he was unable to find teachers to instruct 
Gadsden County teachers in the use of the varied audio-visual equipment. 
His complaint was that professors and others taught about the use of 
visual aids on a very general level only. Testing, as required for IPI, 
would also present considerable difficulty for teachers not specially 
trained in this area, and retraining would be difficult. 

The superintendent doubted that roost teachers already in the school 
system could be used in differentiated staffing programs. Therefore, re- 
cruiting qualified personnel would be a primary problem in introducing 
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an IPI program. It would be impossible to retrain a large percentage 
of the present faculty, since they probably would not accept change, 
according to the administrators. The best alternative perceived was 
to select the type of teachers required for IPI from outside the school 
system. 

A differentiated staff was considered beneficial to teaching, and 
at the time of these interviews, many teacher aides were used In the 
school system, particularly under federal programs. The major prob- 
lem perceived in employing master teachers was the county’s lack of funds 
to finance such a program. Another problem was the fear that the master 
teacher might be unable to get along with other teachers. 

3. School budget - 

a. Teacher salaries - As was discussed under stats and local 
education, above, the Gadsden County Superintendent of Schools did 
not feel that differentiated pay would work since differentiated 
staffing was a euphemism for merit pay and merit pay did not work 
in Florida under previous law. 

If Gadsden County were to implement the Temple City dif- 
ferentiated staffing program, the county’s instructional teams 
might include personnel similar to those employed in the Oak 
Avenue School in Temple City at the following salaries: 13 



Position Number Salary 



1. TCRA (Teaching and Curriculum Associate) 


1 


$ 16,000 


2. d 1 (Grade One Principal) 


1 


15,500 


3 . ST (Senior Teachers) 


3 


43,500 


4. T (Staff Teachers) 


18 


157,500 


5. AT (Associate Teachers) 


7 


45,500 


6. AA (Academic Assistants) 


4 


24,000 


7. ET 3 (Education Technician, Grade Three) 


1 


6,000 


8. ET^ (Education Technician, Grade Two) 


1 


5,000 


9. ET 1 (Education Technician, Grade One) 


2 


8,000 


10. C^ (Clerk, Grade Two) 


1 


6,000 


11. d (Clerk, Grade One) 


2 


10,000 


12. SH (School Manager) 


1 


8,000 




42 


$345,000 



In Temple City, the 29 teachers and one principal, all with 
a minimum of a bachelor’s degree, plus the various supporting per- 
sonnel require a budget of $345,000 for the total instructional 
team of 42 members or $11,500 per teacher unit. 

The average annual salary paid principals, teachers, and other 
instructional staff in Gadsden County (438 teachers and 16 principals) 



was §5,219 in 1966-67.^ The employment of 16 secretaries and 
46 teacher aides was provided in the county schools in 1967-68 
at an average salary of $3,000 and $2,000, respectively. Thus 
the costs for instructional teams (excluding school district central 



office personnel) were as follows: 

1. Instructional personnel (438 teachers and 


16 


principals) 


- $ 2,369,426 


2 — Secretaries (16) 


48,000 


3. Teacher aides (46) 


92,000 


$ 2,509,426 



The cost per teacher unit was $5,529 as compared with $11,500 
in Temple City. 

b. Clerical salaries - Using the Temple City model, each 
instructional team of 30 professionals would require 3 clerks. 
Gadsden County would need to add approximately 30 clerks in 
order to implement the Temple City program. 

c. Facilities utilization - Differentiated staffing could 
be best implemented in facilities planned for team teaching and 
individualized instruction. Provisions for flexibility, expansi- 
bility and ease of alteration should extend through all phases of 
school building planning. Provisions would include small and large 
group teaching areas, individual study spaces, and an instructional 
materials center. 

Gadsden County school facilities are of the traditional type 
and were not planned for differentiated staffing. However, lack 
of the perfect facility should not be a roadblock to implementation 
of differentiated staffing since a school system such as Duluth, 
Minnesota has implemented a form of differentiated starring in 
buildings similar to those of Gadsden County. 



Individual Rate of Student Progress 

According to those interviewed, one of the greatest concerns among 
the whites in Gadsden County relative to the integration of schools 
is that the white children will be held back in their education. The 
parents believe that this would result from the need to teach at a slow 
pace because of the large percentage (two to one in the school system) 
of lower achieving Negro students in the classes. There would be the 
additional possibility of having to lower the level of instruction to 
accommodate the slower student. A program of IPI could go far to elim- 
inate such problems. For this reason, those interviewed thought there 
would be considerable support for a system that held out such a promise. 
This support might falter, however, if the IPI program required greatly 
increased expenditures from local funds. 
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One fact of importance here is that a county such as Gadsden does 
not greatly benefit directly from quality education. From the stand- 
point of the County, most of the resources expended on education are 
a subsidy to other labor market areas. A large part of the cost of 
education is expended on the schooling of the Negro children who are 
a large majority of the school population, and whose parents contribute 
little to the direct financial support of the schools. One particular 
complaint was that the Negro population receives an education and moves 
away. Those moving away are then replaced by Negro families imported 
by the Gadsden tobacco farmers from more economically depressed areas 
in Mississippi and elsewhere. Under these circumstances , local interests 
would hardly be enthusiastic about higher costs for education. 

It became apparent that the introduction of IPi, which, at least 
at the outset, would be more costly than the traditional system of 
instruction, would be resisted on the basis of cost in Gadsden County. 
Therefore, to introduce this program would require considerable addi- 
tional state and federal financial support. Some interviewees felt that 
any move that would tend to raise the level of education, and thus 
the general status, of Negroes would be resisted by influential people 
with dominant positions in the County. It was felt that this wou^u 
be true whether greater costs were involved or not. The following 
possible effects of individual student progress were identified in 
this study. 

A. Community Programs : 

One concern about individual progress of students was the 
extent to which the program would be permissive. That is, to 
what extent the student would be free to determine when he would 
attend school and when he would not attend school. Those inter- 
viewees concerned with civil order were of the opinion that there 
should be some restrictions on the freedom of the student to be 
out of school. They considered this freedom a possible or poten- 
tial threat to civil order. If students were on the streets during 
school hours, they would probably be suspect and would have to 
show why they were not otherwise occupied. This is due to the 
feeling that, in general, idle youth is a potential source of 
trouble to the community. 

B. Family Group: 

1. Child care - From the standpoint of child care, the indi- 
vidual progress of the student in school would neither 
create nor solve any general problem in the County. Be- 
cause it would allow flexibility in school attendance, it 
might help some working mothers, particularly in the 
larger towns where they are domestic workers. However, 
social workers were concerned that if students were not 
required to be in school regularly , some parents would not 
make the effort each day to send them. 
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C. Labor Market : 



Individual student progress would make it possible for 
students who wish to and are able to find employment to work 
part-time. There are a number of part-time jobs that high 
school boys in particular could perform* such as working 
in service stations, and other activities mostly of a service 
type. At the present time such employment is usually limited 
to the summer vacation or to the weekends. 

Individual student progress would make possible other com- 
binations of time when work could be done on a part-time basis. 

Many Gadsden County students are from low income families, and 
must work for financial reasons. Others, from more well-to-do 
families, work because it gives them a personal income other than 
that which they receive from their parents. The general assumption 
among those interviewed was that, aside from the extra spending 
money earned, this type of employment Is good for the development 
of the juvenile. 

In a county such as Gadsden, with such a low level of income 
and so many families living below the poverty level , it becomes 
apparent that any work performed by a juvenile is taking em- 
ployment away from some adult who cuiilu possjLt/jLy pci form the same 
work. Under these circumstances, the employment of school-age 
youth is not an unmixed blessing. 

D. Education: 

There was some evidence that adoption of IPI would be resisted 
due to a belief that boys and girls would be "pushed" through 
school so fast that they would be unable to cope with college 
life or the world of work. An emerging tendency for parents to 
pressure students to make the best grades and to achieve higher 
than other students was believed to create many psychological 
problems for the children. 

Almost everyone interviewed said that getting students to 
study when the program was highly permissive would be one of 
the major difficulties with IPI. A juvenile counselor indicated 
that when students were busy they did not get into trouble. In 
recent years, stronger enforcement of compulsory school attendance 
laws has resulted in a percentage of daily attendance for Negro 
students equal to that for the white students. Interviewees 
thought that if students were allowed to take audio-visual 
materials home with them, and to remain home to complete projects, 
it would be a possible excuse for parents to return to an old 
habit of keeping students home from school under any pretense. 
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The Superintendent of Gadsden County Schools had reser- 
vations about permitting students to complete a K-12 program 
in a shorter period of time — i.e., in 10 years — as a result 
of attendance in an IPI program. He feared sending students 
into college or into the work world at an earlier age than 
currently is the practice. However, he believed that it was 
feasible for the home to maintain a measure of supervision over 
the younger high school graduate if he commuted to a nearby 
community college. 



III. IPI and the Urban Community: Duval County, Florida 

In August, 1968, all of Duval County, Florida was incorporated 
int' the municipality of Jacksonville, which thus became the world’s 
largest city in area. Primarily an urban area, Duval County’s needs 
and problems differ greatly from rural Gadsden County, though Jack- 
sonville is Southern in its cultural aspects and activities. In 1966, 
Duval County had an estimated population of 522,300, primarily city 
dwellers. Some 83.5 percent of the people in the county were living 
in places with over 2,500 inhabitants. In 1966, 22.4 percent of the 
families in Duval County were considered below the poverty level 
in terms of income, and 23.6 percent of the population was non-white. 
The non-white group contained over 44 percent of all poor families 
in the county. 

The major employers in the county are the insurance carriers, 
followed by wholesale trade; retail trade; catering and personal 
services. Approximately 45 percent of all jobs in the county are 
considered white collar occupations. 

Most of the individuals interviewed in Duval County were admin- 
istrators of large organizational units, municipal, state, civic, or 
business. Both the general setting and the nature of their responsi- 
bilities seemed to influence their responses to questions. One 
person interviewed made the disgruntled remark that the trouble with 
the city is that it is full of "Georgia Crackers," implying that they 
may be successful and competent businessmen but they have a very narrow 
view of public affairs, particularly education. This view was not 
supported by our interviews. 

In 1964, the public’s unwillingness to adequately support the 
Duval County public schools led to the disaccreditation of the schools 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. This brought a 
reaction on the part of those elements interested in promoting the 
city’s growth and development. They found that any city with such a 
public school system has difficulty in attracting people or industry. 
Re-evaluation of educational needs led to changing the law so that 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction could be appointed from among 
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all candidates regardless of residence rather than being elected by 
popular vote from among candidates residing within the county. In 
addition, there has been a greater allocation of funds for public 
education. For the school year 1963-64 there was an expenditure of 
$3115.31 per student. A major change was made for the school year 
1965-66 when the per pupil expenditure increased by $82.00 to $424.00 
per pupil. 



Continuous Year-round School Program 

Those interviewed in Duval County expressed a strong interest 
in a continuous twelve-month program. They were concerned about the 
possible additional cost of such a program but thought that at least 
part of the cost could be offset by the elimination of some summer 
programs. Unlike Gadsden County, no strong opposition to a year- 
round school program was expressed on economic grounds. 

A. Community Programs : 

1. Recreation programs - The county has many special summer 
recreation programs designed to keep the children occu- 
pied during summer months when school is out. These 
programs are not related to any school activities and 
are not operated bv the school system, but are designed 
to fill in recreation program gaps resulting from the 
schools 1 s umme r break. This shift of responsibility 
during the summer presents some unnecessary problems. 
Because the Recreation Department conducts programs 
on land belonging to the public schools, cooperation 
between these authorities is necessary. Unfortunately, 
such cooperation is not always easy to be effected. On 
the other hand, summer recreation programs employ many 
teachers as monitors or supervisors, providing them with 
a source of supplementary income during the school 
vacation. 

Part of the expense of extending the school year to 
twelve months could be covered by transferring the 
payments teachers and athletic directors receive in the 
summer from the Recreation Department to the Department 
of Public Instruction. Those interviewed assumed that 
with a year-round school program most of the special 
recreation programs could be taken over as part of 
the regular school program. It was thought that this 
would result in greater utilization of facilities, better 
coordination of recreation programs, and far better 
utilization of professional recreation personnel. 
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'Supervisory activities performed by teachers in the 
summer recreation program xs to a considerable extent 
an under-utilization of professional and instructional 
skills, if not an outright waste. These teachers* abili- 
ties are more fully utilized in regular school activities. 

2. Civic order - The lav enforcement officers of Duval 

County considered law enforcement more difficult in the 
summer months during the school break than at other 
times. A considerable part of the problem during these 
months was related not to increased crime, but to what 
are called "nuisance” calls, such as those pertaining 
to young people being on peoples* lawns. These calls 
increase tbs volume of work even though they are not 
of a serious nature. 

At the end of each summer it is necessary to carry out 
an educational campaign to remind drivers about school 
crossings. A twelve-month school program would help 
maintain a school crossing alert without an intensive 
educational campaign each year. However, a twelve-^ 
month school p retrain would require the employment of 
school crossing guards for another three months at an 
additional cost exceeding $44,000 per annum, at present 
employment and wage rates. 

Although the Sheriff *s Department considered the summer 
months to be the busiest season, data provided by the 
Jacksonville Police Department did not indicate any 
seasonal effect. The appearance of a seasonal work 
increase may be due to summer reductions in the number 
of policemen. Vacations for policemen are scheduled 
for the summer months because most of them have school- 
age children and this is the only time they can have a 
family vacation. In addition to the vacations, younger 
policemen take leave for military reserve duty during the 
summer. It is most likely that these absences do put 
more work on those remaining at any time and create 
the impression of a greater volume of work during the 

summer. 

It was not indicated that the presence of school-age 
youth on the street was a major factor in summer riots 
in Jacksonville although there were school-age youth 
involved in one or two such disturbances. 

B. Family Group: 

1. Family vacations - There was general consensus that the 
summer school break has an undesirable effect on family 
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vacationing, because it severely limits the time when 
family vacations can be taken. Such a limitation was 
also considered undesirable because it forces most 
employees to take their vacations in one concentrated 
period of the year. This causes considerable disrup- 
tion for business and manufacturing. A continuous 
twelve-month school program which permitted students 
to take vacations at their convenience would help to 
eliminate the concentration of family vacations during 
-he summer months and would be helpful both to employers 
;nd to family groups. 

2. Child care — Duval County has a high proportion of women 
in the labor force, many of them married women with 
small children. A year-round school program which 
would permit these children to stay in school while 
the mother works would eliminate the problem of summer- 
time child care for many working mothers. 

C. Industry and Business: 

Most business and industry in Duval County does not have 
a ms":ced seasonal nature, and the large additional labor force 
created by the summer vacation from school is not an economic 
necessity for this community, as it is for Gadsden County. At 
present, many of the business and manufacturing employers attempt 
to provide additional jobs during the summer, for students who 
wish to work. By reducing the large seasonal influx of students 
a year-round school program would reduce the need to make specia 
provisions for their employment. Also, the elimination of forced 
vacations in summer would greatly ease planning of work programs, 
and those interviewed favored a year-round school program on 
this basis. 

D. Tourist Trade: 

Opinions concerning the effects of a continuous school year 
on the tourist trade were mixed. Most people interviewed thought 
that nothing would change people* s vacation habits. This would 
mean that the present pattern of vacationing, concentrated mostly 
during the summer 3 would continue regardless of options created 
by a continuous year-round school program, as long as people 
have the choice of taking their vacation when they wish. Others 
remarked, however, that many people in Duval County are already 
going outside the immediate area for their vacations, to other 
parts of the United States and abroad. They also noted that 
there was a tendency for many people to take their vacation 
during the winter season, rather than in the summer, and thought 
there would be an increased probability of winter vacations with 
a continuous school year and that the present pattern of vacation- 
ing would be modified. 
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E. Labor Force: 



A continuous year-round school program eliminating the 
summer break would have the effect of reducing the large influx 
of students onto the labor market in the summer. Most of the 
people interviewed were of the opinion that this effect on the 
labor force would be entirely beneficial. Of course, the situ- 
ation in Duval County is entirely different from that in Gadsden 
County, where a large increase in the labor supply is necessary 
during the tobacco harvesting season. In Duval County there 
is no such seasonal increase in the demand for employees, and 
from the standpoint of the labor market there are no objections 
to a year-round school program. 

During the summer of 1968, 250 students were employed in the 
Duval County school system under a work-study program financed 
by the Federal Government ($75,000) and by the State ($25,000). 
The purpose of this program was to provide income for the stu- 
dents; education was not part of the program. Such special 
efforts to provice summer employment would not be necessary 
if the school program were continuous the year-round. The work 
and income could be distributed on a part-time basis through- 
out the year. 

F. Education: 

The educational authorities in Duval County responded 
favorably to the concept of a twelve— month school system. 

1. Background: The Duval County schools and the public - 

There are 126,000 students enrolled in the Duval County 
school system in 1968—69. Since 1964, when the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools refused accreditation 
of the County school system because of inadequate fi- 
nancing of schools, the system has been undergoing 
considerable change. 

In the 1963-64 school year, the current expenditure 
from state and local funds was $315.31 per student, 
and in 1964-65 expenditure per pupil was $342. GO. Be- 
cause of reactions to the disaccreditation, in 1965— 

66 the allocations to the schools were increased to 
$424.19 per pupil. In the school year 1966-67 there 
was another slight increase to $430.46 per pupil. In 
1967-68, the expenditure was $437*71. The current 
expenditure per pupil during 1968—69 is estimated to 
be $459.20. However one may view the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the present expenditure for education 
in the county, it is evident thct considerable effort 
has been made to remedy a situation which has existed 
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for a number of years. This effort has thus far 
brought about accreditation for only four of the 
county’s seventeen secondary schools. 

In the 1968-69 school year the major educational 
issue in the county was whether the county’s super- 
intendent of public education should be elected or 
appointed. The resulting vote mas in favor of the 
appointment of the superintendent. On January 1, 1969, 
the new superintendent was to be appointed by the board 
of education. This person was selected on the basis of 
merit and, in this instance, came from outside the State 
of Florida. 

All n f which seems to indicate that, when faced with the 
need and provided with information required to evaluate 
the educational system, the people of the county react 
in a favorable manner. On this basis and that of in- 
terviews conducted in the county, the researchers believe 
that IPI and a twelve-month school program could be adopted 
if presented in the proper manner and introduced gradually 
rather than all at once. 

2. School budget - There are several aspects of the current 
situation in Duval County which would tend to reduce the 
cost to the taxpayers of institutxng a year-round school 

system. 

a. Teacher salaries - Guidance counselors are on a 
twelve-month contract in the high schools and 
on an eleven-month contract in other schools. 

Many of the regular teachers and athletic di- 
rectors, as noted above, are employed by the 
city or county government during the summer to 
fill out their year of employment. For these 
teachers, only the differential between their 
summer salaries and their regular salaries would 
be added cost to the taxpayer, with a twelve- 
month school program. State funds paid the 
salaries of all teachers in the county’s 6- 
week summer school program in 1968, which en- 
rolled 36,000 students. If the state continued 
to provide these funds under a 12-month pro- 
gram, these teachers’ salaries would represent 
little added cost to the taxpayers. 

b. Administrative and clerical salaries - During 
the 1968-69 fiscal year, the entire central 
staff and all high school principals in Duval 
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County are employed on a twelve-month basis. 

Each high school has two secretaries on 
twelve-month contracts and other school sec- 
retaries are on an eleven— month contract. 

c. Cost of facilities - All recently constructed 
school buildings in the county are air con- 
ditioned and would be appropriate for a twelve- 
month school program. 

d. Student repeats - An element of cost that could 
be reduced with a twelve-month IPI program is 
that of student repeats. In the 1967-68 school 
year 5 percent (5,591) of the students were not 
promoted. Under the present discontinuous school 
program, most of these students will be required 
to repeat an entire grade, because, as a general 
rule, the student can only repeat the work 
required for promotion by repeating the entire 
school year. If all students who are not promoted 
were to repeat another school year at the present 
rate of per student expenditure ($459.20 per 
student) this would amount to a cost of $2,567,387 
for the year. With a continuous twelve-month system, 
and an IPI instructional program, the student 

would automatically be recycled only through 
the work which he had not mastered, rather than having 
to repeat a whole school year. This recycling 
would naturally involve some additional cost by 
retaining the student in the school for a somewhat 
longer period, but it would cost far less thaa the 
present system of retaining him for a full year. 

Also, with IPI it becomes possible for the student to 
make up the time lost in recycling by increasing 
his rate in other areas. 



Differentiated Staffing 

As was Indicated in the Gadsden County section of this report, 
the effects of differentiated staffing would be primarily in edu- 
cation. 



1. State and Local Education - As was discussed previously, 
increased attention is being given in Florida to the concepts 
of flexible staff operation and differentiated levels of 
responsibility and compensation for services performed. The 
Duval County Superintendent of Schools spoke favorably about 
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the potential of differentiated staffing, and related that 
the concept was being implemented partially in the county. 

For example, instructional personnel employed at the central 
office were responsible for development of K-12 academic 
programs in their respective areas of expertise. In essence, 
they hold positions comparable to that of the TCRA in the 
Temple City model. 

Teacher aides are employed primarily through federal 
funding. In addition, a full-time curriculum assistant is 
employed in each school. 

The Duval County salary schedule has included provision 
for supplement for additional responsibility. In addition, the 
salary schedule provided for a teacher to receive a $300 annual 
increase for each 15 hours of college credit earned beyond the 
bachelor’s degree in his teaching area. However, there were no 
immediate plans to develop a salary schedule comparable to that 
of Temple City. 

2. In-service Training - Duval County has employed a full-time 
person to develop and administer the EIE (Educational Improve 
ment Expense) programs. Much reliance has been placed upon a 
continuing development of a cooperative relationship between 
the county school system and Jacksonville University in the 
in-service program. For example, the university reduces tuition 
by one-third for teachers enrolling in the university. The 
Duval County staff also uses university facilities for teacher 
workshops. 

The Superintendent of Duval County schools stated that 
the in-service programs would work more effectively if teachers 
could receive college credit for their participation. 



Individual Rate of Student progress 

Almost without exception the people interviewed in Duval County 
expressed concern about the possible permissiveness of IPI. They 
were of the opinion that students required considerable direction 
and guidance and that, if left free to determine their own activi- 
ties, they would not study. In fact* some interviewees were so 
concerned with this problem that they were unable to consider 
possible effects of IPI if it should prove effective. 

A. Community Programs: 



1. Recreation programs - A program providing for indivi 
dual rate of progress by students would give greater 
flexibility in the student’s schedule and thereby 
permit him to engage in recreational programs, both 



in the school and the community, as he desires. 

Even the staggered school year does not permit 
such flexibility, because the student is enrolled 
for three quarters. If the period of his enroll- 
?sent does not correspond with a seasonal recreational 
program in which he would like to participate, he is 
simply out of luck* 

2. Civic order - None of the interviewees thought that 
individual rate of progress, as such, would be dis- 
ruptive of civic order. However, concern was expressed 
about whether the student should be free to be out of 
school without special permission and without a specific 
purpose. 

If, as claimed by those most involved in IPI programs, 
individual rate of progress reduces frustration, social 
antagonist, and the feeling of failure that leads evenr* 
tually to dropping out of school, there would be a 
reduction in problems of civic order. In Duval County 
there are regular occurrences (at least once a week) 
of school drop-outs robbing teachers or school children. 

B. Family Group: 

1. Vacationing - A program providing individual rate of 
student progress allows a student to take a break 
from school for whatever purpose, including vaca- 
tioning. The people interviewed generally considered 
such an increase in individual freedom of choice as 
beneficial. Although a tendency for people to take 
their vacations at times of the year other than the 
summer was noted, most of those interviewed were of 
the opinion that people will not readily change their 
habit of vacationing in the summer months. The in- 
vestigators hypothesize that the present pattern of 
summer vacationing may result from the lack of alter- 
native times when the family can go together. If 
families were free to take vacations together at 

any time, this pattern might change. 

2. Child care - Social welfare directors in particular, 
and some employers, were of the opinion that providing 
for individual rate ox student progress alone would 
not greatly affect the care of children.. Combined 
with a continuous year-round school program, however, 
considerable benefit might be derived by families with 
working mothers. Because children could attend school 
throughout the year, working mothers would net need 

to make special babysitting arrangements for the summer 
months. 
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Also, the child could take school breaks when 
convenient for the parents without undue interrup- 
tion of the child’s studies. This could also work 
to the disadvantage of the child in one respect. 

Some mothers, whether working or not, would view 
the school as a baby sitting institution (many do 
today) and leave the children in school rather than 
having them at home. In many instances the school 
might be a more wholesome environment than the home, 
and, therefore, preferable although the student 
would miss the "breaks” from the school routine. 

Both in Duval County and Gadsden County the welfare 
workers were concerned that the freedom and permiss- 
iveness of an individualized program could have some 
detrimental effects. For example, if students were 
not required to be at school each day at a specified 
hour, many parents would not regularly make the 
required effort to send them to school in the morning. 
This would most likely affect those who are already 
classified as disadvantaged. It would be necessary, 
therefore, to have some regulations regarding regular 
school attendance. This will be discussed at greater 
length later in this report. 

C. Industry and Business: 

1* Scheduling of vacations - Opinions were unanimous 
among employers that if vacations could be evenly 
distributed throughout the year as a result of 
individual student progress permitting families to 
take vacations at any time, it would be a great 
advantage tc Industry and business = Where the 
work has seasonal peaks, vacations could be planned 
for the slack work seasons, which often occur 
during the regular school year. 

2. Absenteeism - It was thought that individual rate 
of student progress would have little effect upon 
the greater part of the absenteeism in industry 
and business, although it might reduce absenteeism 
among working mothers. 

D. Tourist Trade: 

The great majority of those interviewed believed that 
family vacation patterns would remain unchanged, regardless 
of options created by new instructional approaches. If 
vacation patterns were unchanged, there would be no effect 
on the tourist trade j 
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Although it is true that patterns of behavior are 
sometimes difficult to change, and that the patterns 
established for family vacations are reenforced by the 
possibilities of recreation that the summer months offer, 
it is not safe to predict that no changes would be made 
if the opportunity existed. When given a choice, people 
often act differently than they do in a pre-determined 
situation. If the growing affluence which permits in- 
creasing numbers of Americans to travel to distant vacation 
spots were combined with the possibility of taking the 
children out of school when convenient, changes in vacation 
habits might well occur. 

E. Labor Market: 

1. Part-time employment - All of the employers in 
business and commercial activities were enthusi- 
astic over the possibilities offered by individual 
rate of student progress for part-time employment 
and training. All of them employ students on a 
part-time basis whenever possible, but it is not 
always possible to coordinate the time when the 
work, must be done with the time the students are 
available. Most of those interviewed have had 
some experience with work-and-study vocational 
education programs and remarked that even in these 
programs that the students were seldom available 
for work at a corvenient time of the day, making 
it difficult to utilize them in effective work 
situations. All interviewees thought IPI could 

go far in eliminating such problems. 

2. Summer influx of graduating students — With one 
exception, all employers interviewed said that if 
graduation times for students were distributed 
throughout the year, it would ease their recruit- 
ment problems considerably. One employer noted 
that at present, in order to recruit the better 
graduates, it was necessary to hire people in 
June for jobs which would not be necessary until 
much later in the year. Such practices, while 
necessary under the present system, result in 
added payroll expenses, the need to ’’make work" 
for employees hired prematurely, and more compli- 
cated training procedures. The one employer not 
following this practice said his company employed 
the workers available when needed and never in 
excess of the company’s needs. He seemed to 
assume that he could always get the quality of 
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worker he wanted at any time during the year. 

With the turnover rates for youth in their 
first year or two of employment this is probably 
possible. 

F. Education: 

The Duval County educational authorities were highly 
enthusiastic concerning the possibilities offered by IPI 
but raised questions about certain areas. The primary 
hindrance to the adoption of I?I was thought to be the 
preparation and experience of the present teachers* Edu- 
cated and taught to teach in group or traditional classroom 
conditions, these teachers would require considerable retrain- 
ing and reorientation for the different approach. 

Educators interviewed in Duval County did not favor 
a high degree cf permissiveness. In their opinion, students 
not only require, but want to be directed in their study 
programs, and they must be under supervision if they are 
to progress. This attitude also applied to school attendance. 

The transfer of students from schools without IPI to 
schools having IPI probably would not create problems, 
as the student could fit into an IPI program without diffi- 
culty. A student transferring from schools with IPI to 
schools not having IPI would probably require considerable 
adjustment unless his progress had been at the same rate in 
all subjects. 



SECTION FOUR: 



Possible Effects of the Introduction of IPI 
Upon the Labor Market for Youths 



The 1968 Manpower Report of the President includes a chapter on 
"Bridging the Gap From School to Work." Many of the problems raised in 
that chapter could be solved by the adoption of IPI in public schools. 
Although the report suggests possible changes in school graduation 
schedules, as in the following quotation, it does not consider the 
problems raised by such changes as are suggested. 

Also needed is an examination of the extent to which youth 
unemployment rates could be reduced by spreading high school 
graduations over the year. At the present time 97 percent 
of high school graduates in the United States leave school 
within the same 2 or 3 weeks in June. The heavy load that 
this puts upon public and private employment offices and 
upon the personnel offices of companies might well be 
diminished, and greater inroads made into youth unemploy- 
ment rates, if the load were spread throughout the year. 

There has been little realization or awareness of the 
extent to which the adjustment of high school schedules over 
the last few generations has resulted, more and more in 
uniform graduation times and has perhaps contributed to the 
youth unemployment problem. There has been no exploration 
of the practical possibilities of reversing the process nor 
of the extent to which such reversal might help in alleviat- 
ing youth unemployment.-^^ 

Putting the nation* s secondary schools on a year-round basis, 
and having these graduates enter the job market in three or 
four groups rather than al|^at once, would make the process 
of absorption much easier. 

The adoption of IPI offers a variation of the above suggestion and 
goes beyond the recommendation for graduating three or four groups each 
year. As noted earlier, a continuous twelve-month school program is 
superior to any program with discontinuous periods of study. 

Effects of Present School Schedules on Employment and Unemployment 



Under the current school-year system, considerable numbers of young 
workers participate in the labor force during the summer months, raising 
both the level of employment and the level of unemployment. The intro- 
duction of IPI, with a year-round continuous school program, can pro- 
vide more flexibility in the labor force participation of young workers. 
The likely effects of such a change upon the labor market depends upon 
the assumption one makes. 
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The monthly data used here cover the period 1963 through 1967, and 
are taken primarily from Employment and Earnings and Monthly Report of 
the Labor Force and the Monthly Labor Review , U. S. Department of 
Labor. A five-year average of monthly data for the 16-19 year old age 
grcup in the civilian labor force and i in employment and unemployment is 
the basic data used in this analysis. These data are given in 
Table I. Chart I on the following page, shows graphically the varia- 
tions in the data. 
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As is seen in Table I and in Chart I, changes in employment more 
or less parallel changes in the size of the labor force. However, the 
increase in employment during the summer months is not sufficient to 
absorb the large increase in unemployed youth. A study by A. M. Ross 
points out the importance of summer work to young workers and calls 
for intensified planning of the work program by private and public 
employers so as to employ more youth in the summer. The widespread 
adoption of IPI might have more effective results than a public appeal; 
some of the possible effects of IPI’s adoption on the employment of 
youth are shown below. 



Possible Effects of IPI on Employment and Unemployment 

It is questionable to what extent employment adjusts itself to the 
size of the labor force. Although some forms of employment may be held 
over until summer in order to take advantage of the large influx of 
cheap labor, normally the size of the labor force will tend to adjust 
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CHART I 



CHANGES IN THE INDEXES OF EMP L OYMENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
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in the same direction as changes in employment. When there is an in- 
crease in employaent, more people enter the labor force hoping to get 
work, When employment declines, people leave the labor force because 
looking for work becomes a hopeless endeavor. This is, of course, not 
true with students, who are thrown on the labor market not because of 
its requirements but because school turns out for the summer s though 
perhaps even greater numbers of youth would enter t h e summer labor mar- 
ket if more Jobs were available. 

In the absence of adequate job vacancy data, we will use the number 
actually employed as an indication of the demand for or the capacity to 
employ young workers. This is valid, since the percentage :l unemployed 
youth, based on a five year monthly average never fell below 11 percent 
for any month, and if the capacity to employ youth had been greater, the 
rate of unemployment would probably have been less. Therefore, the 
capacity to employ youth is here treated as given, and the pattern of 
monthly changes in the level of this capacity is assumed to be generally 
unresponsive to changes in the availability of labor. 

The total average yearly size of the labor force and the average 
total yearly unemployment are also giv«n. The monthly distribution of 
these totals, shown in Table III, could be assumed to change, however, 
in accord with certain changes in school programs. For instance, we can 
assume that the number of youth entering the labor force during any 
month would be affected by the adoption of IPI, since students progress- 
ing at their Gwn pace would graduate at different times during the year. 
With IPI, one might expect the number graduating from high school and 
.the ntimh at— eucering the labor market each month to be fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the year. Also, since a student under IPI would 
be able to take breaks in his studies or cut down on the study load at 
any time convenient for him, he probably would seek work at times when 
the market offered him the greatest opportunities. The following three 
cases present (1) observed labor market conditions, (2) the situation 
if students entered the market evenly throughout the year, and (3) the 
situation if students responded to actual labor market conditions. 

Case I . This is simply the observed labor market conditions. The 
unemployment rate shown in Table II and summarized in Chart II, follow- 
ing, is calculated for each month by taking the five year average of 
data for each month for the civilian labor force and unemployed persons. 
The rate of unemployment is the number of unemployed persons as a 
percentage of the civilian labor force. These monthly rates of unemploy- 
ment are shown in Table IV. The arithmetic mean of the monthly 
unemployment rates is equal to 100 in calculating the monthly variation 
in the unemployment rate ( u l) . The greatest change in the rate of 
unemployment occurs in June, but this is preceded by a sharp rise in 
May, when students start looking for employment in anticipation of the 
summer break. By August, the rate of unemployment falls to the lowest 
point for the year. During August the rate of employment remains much 
the same as in July but the number in the labor force falls; therefore, 
unemployment is less. 
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Case II. With students proceeding at their own pace,, it night be 
assumed that they would enter the labor force with the tines of 
entrance distributed rand only throughout the year. This would mean 
that the number entering the labor force would be the same for each 
month. The rate of employment is assumed as fixed. 

Table II 
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Average Monthly Size of Civilian Labor Force Aged. 16-19 
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Table IV 



The Unemployment Rates Which Form the Basis for the Four Indexes 
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Under these conditions the variations in the rate of unemployment 
would be as shown in Table II, U£. These conditions give extreme 
variations in the rate of unemployment with far too many entering the 
labor market in the winter months and far too few in the summer months. 
This situation would be less desirable than that observed under exist- 
ing conditions. 



Case III . It is assumed here that students enter or leave the 
labor force in response to changes in employment opportunity. Thus the 
labor force would have a monthly distribution in fixed proportion to 
the number of employed persons. Here again the demand for labor or 
rate of employment is assumed to be fixed. If the labor force varies 
in direct proportion to changes in employment, the rate of unemployment 
will be constant (Table II, U^). Of the three situations this latter 
one would seem to be the most desirable. With unemployment spread 
evenly throughout the year, it would be much easier to plan for addi- 
tional employment to reduce it. 

In Che above situation there has been no reduction in the total 
amount of annual unemployment. We have only redistributed the total 
unemployment in different ways throughout the year. The major fluctu- 
ation in the rate of unemployment is due at present to the entrance of 
out-of-school and graduating students onto the labor market in the 
summer, creating a labor supply in excess of the demand. With a year- 
round school program, and with individual rates of progress, it would 
be reasonable to assume that there would be no such excess of labor 
forced onto the market every summer, in which case the total annual 
unemployment would be lowered by the amount of this summer excess. 

Thus, the situation assumed in Case III would probably lead to an actual 
lowering of total annual unemployment. 
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With IPI, students would be nore likely to remain enrolled in 
school until a job was available, rather than, as at present, entering 
the labor force as an "unemployed 11 while he seeks for work. There 
would be no advantage for the student in not doing so. A student 
enrolled full-time cannot be considered as unemployed in the usual 
sense, although he may be seeking employment," If a job ends, the 
student will reenter school and thus not be unemployed. !«’ this way 
unemployment of students would oe virtuoxly eliminated. 

In the preceding, certain labor market variables were manipulated 
so as to simulate possible afreets on the labor market resulting from 
different hypothetical situations. No attempt was made to estimate the 
amount of unemployment that could be avoided if IPI were adopted 
generally, although it was suggested that the annual summer increase 
in unemployment is due almost entirely to the influx of students onto 
the labor market. 

The age group, 16-19 years old, in the labor force can be classi- 
fied as enrolled in school or not enrolled. One critical assumption 
made fer the following analysis is that the labor force participation 
rate for the not-enrolled is constant throughout the year; i.e., they 
are always in the labor force, therefore, any major change in the 
monthly average size of the labor force would be caused by changes in 
the labor force participation rate for enrolled workers. There is no 
reason to assume* that the not enrolled workers will seek employment more 
in the summer months than in ether months. To do so would mean com- 
peting with enrolled workers for temporary summer jobs, as there is no 
reason to believe that there would be more permanent job openings in the 
summer months than in other months. 



Table V 



Average Civilian Labor Force Aged 16-19 
Ey School Enrollment for October 1964 - 1966 (thousands) 

C.L.F. 



Total 5750 

Enrolled 2814 

Not-enrolled 2936 

% enrolled 49% 

% not enrolled 51 % 



The data for those enrolled or not enrolled in school are for the 
month of October each year. As noted, the proportions of enrolled and 
not-enrolled are assumed to be relatively fixed during the school year 
and the number of not enrolled is assumed not to increase appreciably 
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during the three sunnefr months. Our estinate is that the proportions of 
enrolled students in the labor force increased from 49 percent during 
the regular school year to 63 percent during the summers. ^ 

Tshle X it was noted that there is an average monthly 16—19 
year old labor force of 5,363,000 for the nine-month period of Septem- 
through May. the three— moil tn average size of the labor force for 
June, July, August is 7,518,000. The difference between the nine- 
month average and the summer average is 2,155,000, or the average 
increase in the labor force during the three summer months due to the 
entrance of students on the labor market. Some of these were employed 
in the increased number of temporary summer jobs, but the average 
monthly unemployment was 1,179,000. Although not all of the unemployed 
were students, we may still assume that the unemployment was due to 
the excess of students on the market, since many of the jobs held by 
the students might otherwise haye been filled by the non-etirolled. 

Thus the excess labor force during the summer due to students seeking 
summer employment was a monthly average of 1,179,000. Hence, if 
schools were open during the summer, and if students entered the labor 
market only to the extent that jobs were available, there would be no 
unemployment for this age group during the summer. To put this in more 
realistic terms, the unemployment would not -have exceeded the level for 
the regular school year. We have already suggested that a simple 
change in definitions, so that a student enrolled full-time in school 
is not classified as unemployed, would reduce further the rate of 
unemployment throughout the year. 



Tne foregoing should only be taken as a very crude estimate of 
the employment effects of a universal IPX program. The data given 
are only to illustrate the nature of possible effects. 

Vocational Education; the Transition from S chool to Work 

1 I, J , — — m m 

One oj. the major concerns expressed in the President ! s Manpower 
Report was the transition from school to work. This transition is 
usually rough and haphazard, with no systematic program for smoothing 
the way. For most of the youth, there is considerable shopping 
around, shifting from job to job until a suitable job is found to the 
liking of the individual or until the person becomes a casual worker 
and virtually unemployable. 

Youth leaving directly from high school to work are usually 
unprepared and unqualified to enter into specific job situations. 

There is discrimination against youth in employment just as there is 
against the aged. The youth coming out of high school and wishing to 
work is usually unable to step into a job of any significance and 
must go through a long period of preliminary training before he can 
earn an adequate income. Moreover, today* s early retirement or early 
redundancy caused by technological change, requires that the worker 
reach full earning capacity as early as possible, in order to 
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maximize his life- time earnings. It has often been suggested that 
there should be better coordination between industry, business and 
schools, so that the student will be better trained vocationally 
before he goes to work. Each state has its own vocational education 
program for preparing students who do not intend to seek a higher 
education, but these programs are criticized as inadequate by every- 
one concerned. The employer complains that the type of vocational 
education which the student receives is completely unsatisfactory or 
insufficient. The educator complains that the vocational programs 
are to narrow for students whose formal education will probably end 
with high school. 

The Presidents Report noted various experiences with vocational 
education. These experiences 

... suggest that substantial improvements in educational 
curriculums and more linkages to the reality cf the work 
world will help substantially to improve the preparation 
of youth. While advocates of general or college-bound 
preparation still argue with those who want to see more 
content introduced throughout the school curriculum, there 
is growing agreement cn several points: (1) that curric- 
ulums can generally be enriched by material drawn from 
real work situations; (2) that all students should be 
given much more information concerning career paths and 
opportunities, .and much earlier than is now usual; and 
(3) that the vocational school program should offer oppor- 
tunities for students with a far wider range of interests 
and abilities to try out vocationally oriented curriculums 
and go on not only to jobs but also, increasingly,, to 
higher education — either directly or after periods of emploj'- 
ment. In any case, the secondary education system in this 
country must strive to reach the point at which all youth 
who receive a high school diploma but do not go cn to 
further education^re adequately equipped to find and keep 
a meaningful job. 

Perhaps a more extensive program of part-time jobs for youth 
who are in school but whg^do not plan to pursue higher education 
would be fruitful, • . . 

Even before entry into the job market the student should have 
maximum opportunity to explore his abilities and preferences 
in the real world. The tryout period should take place 
during school years rather than afterward. There should be 
a vast expansion of cooperative work opportunities that will 
open new horizons. Work experience, in fact, should become 
a meaningful part of preparation for career development and 
life at several stages of youth — not only at the final 
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professional internship stage. The ”*nc-t ion of classroom 

instruction and practical exposure s b-e planned to 
develop the highest level of capacity ssi ble for each 
young person at the time of his entr] to the job market, 
whenever that occurs.^ 

There are many practical problems xnw^vied in trying to improve 
vocational education under the present t^yfy -i instructional program 
existing in most schools. The facilities lh^ schools for training 
in most types of vocational education are i^dequiate, and where ade- 
quate they are unrealistic in terns of the ^ working situation 

which the student will face. If a student^ #tk^> part-time as part of 
the training program, it is likely to xritet^ .ig -with the regular 
programs of the school. In addition, the student is able to 

work part-time, it is usually unsat isf actoty as a learning experience, 
involving late hours of the day after sch®^ rather than a lengthy 
period during the day when there can be con^-jnn j- ty of activity. 

1PI and Vocational Education li\raqt ages 

IPX seems to have marked potential f ot ^asi.ng the transition from 
school to work. First, as noted throughout report, the nature of 

IPI permits the student to take a break, s ^regular academic programs 

in order to work, take a vacation, or to P^t^icX-pate in other desirable 
activities. This flexibility makes it ;po s Hlf*le for the student to 
participate in a vocational program in that he can work when 

necessary with an employer and study wh^ n ^(^us^ary or desirable, 
blending the two together so he may obtain benefit from the combina- 
tion of activities. This would permit the^ud^nt to acquire real work 
experience while still "in school." Thus student can become 
acquainted with a number of different workstations, enabling him to 
better chose the type of employment he wouljj lilce to go into when he 
leaves school. It will also give employers ^h e opportunity to get to 
know the student, so that their recrux tin^ght: be simplified and 
hiring done on the basis of increased kno«l^ge about the applicant. 

XPI as outlined here seems to present^ioSt ideal conditions for 
vocational education. In fact, the method^ instruction, highly 
suitable for vocational Instruction, is P%**ps more easily applicable 
to vocational education than it is to the abstract social 
sciences. 

With a continuous year-round program^ instruction there would be 
approximately two months added to the t i™ 2 school each year. In 
other words , the present twelve— year pirog^ cot-^ld be completed by the 
average student in ten calendar years , or ptrogram could be main- ^ 
tained at its present twelve years wit:b ddxtion of two more years 

worth of material. This possibility pr^s^t^ a number of problems and 
offers a number of opportunities partied^^/ ici tire area of vocational 
education. Today, vocational education cent rated in the last two 
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years of high school, the eleventh and twelfth grades, ris.tied 

in with the regular school program in such a way tbst: must 

be available for formal classes. This complicates tlie PW^ of 
working part-time or training part-time in an actual 
If all of today’s requirements for a twelfth grade educ^l^ C crmld be 
completed in ten years, it would leave an additional f ree 

in which the student could concentrate on a specialized oJC 
vocational activity. 

Using individually prescribed instruction, a vocat curricu- 
lum could be developed for each individual student to eft h iml for 
employment, with general training for a group of occupeti q-xz 
special training for a specific occupation or employer* 

Having already completed in ten years what is curr® b-y 
required curriculum for a high school education, tbe st^^: yould be 
able to concentrate intensively upon a vocational prog*^ tjdcfc would 
include individual instruction on a formal basis and wori^ * ark actual 
job situation. These two years of intensive vocational could 

prepare a student for most types of skilled or technic^'^rk, Having 
completed his internship during the training program, 
could start immediately upon graduation with an intearestik - and an 

adequate income with little or no additional special hi many 

cases the transition might be made without any changes «V» o$/ er, the 
student having already worked with the employer during tiotial 

training. He would simply continue on the job as a frullt^e eaimloyee 
after graduation. ’ ^ 

This would approach the ultimate in terras of student 

for employability upon leaving school, and could result 
elimination of unemployment due to post— graduation job sei t c fjf% and 
job changing in search of a satisfactory job. This wou^l^it: In far 
greater earning capacity for the trorker at an early age » *1 yifak would 
not waste the greater part of two or three years, as be ^ i\ 0 w, 

before getting settled with some minimum experience. 

Such vocational education programs might also eliifli^ itiych of 
the present drop-out problem. One of the major reasons for drop- 
outs is that they become bored in school and do not see ^fr^lsmtionship 
between the type of education they are getting and the ^V^^ts for 
employment. An adequate "employment orientated" vocat:i OIls l^(lycsation 
program could go far toward preventing such problems. ^V^scanville, 
Florida, for instance, the holding power of students inc^ j_n one 
secondary school by twenty— five percent, apparently as 
the introduction of a vocational education program. 

IP I and Vocational Education: Problems 

Nevertheless, there are still many problems and pos^ ^ f s$dvan— 
tages involved with such programs, and these must be Today, 
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vocational education is concentrated in the last two years of high 
school. If two years of school were saved with a year-round school 
program and the curriculum were unchanged, the current vocational 
education programs which are given in high school would be completed 
two years earlier than at present. jHius, the extra two years would 
be made available for a concentrated program of technical or vocatxons.1 
education. This assumes, of course, that the vocational education 
currently being offered in high school in the eleventh and twelfth 
grade could be given to the students at an earlier age. Interviewees 
in vocational education indicated th-Ot children would be able to 
grasp the present material at a much earlier age, if it were properly 
presented. 

There are a number of questions which would immediately arise 
regarding a year-round program: Would the two extra years of school 

be mandatory for students who complete the present requirements for a. 
high school graduation in ten calendar years? How would these two 
extra years be utilized? Would the student be required to choose 
between a vocational education program or going to college? Or would 
he be free to enter the labor market at the early age of fourteen or 
fifteen? These are questions which must still be answered. 

As noted above, a two-year specialized program of vocational educa* 
tion with IPI would permit the design of training programs to suit the 
needs of a particular employer or even a particular job. This would 
certainly improve the employability of the students, but perhaps such 
a program would be self-defeating in. the long run, as the immediate 
availability of a job does not guarantee its future usefulness. 

Extreme specialization could result in future unemployment if the job 
were discontinued because of technological change or for any other 
reason. For instance, many employers would be likely to exploit the 
possibility of filling specialized j obs by encouraging students to talcs 
the special training required. This high degree of specialization toir 
an individual employer might make it extremely difficult for the worlce'E' 
to be employed in another job. While the employer might exploit the 
possibility of highly specialized training, he probably would not be 
willing to guarantee the future employment of the worker who has made 
the necessary specialization. The likelihood of this form of exploxta. 
tion is evidenced by the fact that employers explicitly criticize 
vocational education for not providing the individual student with tine 
type of training which would permit him to enter Into a job without 
additional training. 

A particular concern of vocational education today is the need to 
equip the individual to be adaptable to technological change; that is 9 
with the ability to change jobs as technology advances. There is 
certainly a need to see that vocational education is both sufficiently 
specialized to provide workers with immediately usable skills, and 
sufficiently flexible to enable them to acquire future employment, 
regardless of economic or technological changes. These objectives 
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would probably necessitate a continuous process of education throughout 
adult life. This process has not been possible for most workers in the 
past, and although the need is glaringly evident, no satisfactory 
provision is made for it today. 

Even though vocational education combined with on-the— job training 
has many advantages, there are still large numbers of children enrolled 
in schools inhere there are no possibilities for part-time employment as 
part of tne vocational education process. Granted that much vocational 
training can be provided in the school setting itself, this does not 
provide the desired bridge between school and work. Providing voca- 
tional education exclusively in the school setting assumes that the 
facilities required for such education are available in the schools, 
which they are not. This means, among other things, that vocational 
students coming out of rural schools will be far less adequately pre- 
pared to enter into a life of work than those from urban schools, thus 
accentuating the existing differences in the quality of education 
between rural and urban schools. 

This raises another question: whether the rural schools should be 
required to provide the type of education and training which will 
enable students to be employable in an urban -setting. Should the tax 
payers in rural communities, by supporting such vocational programs, be 
made to subsidize indirectly the urban community? The rural community 
gets no direct advantage from vocational education aimed at urban jobs 
for the students. In fact, such programs only encourage rural students 
to leave the community as soon as their schooling is completed. 

This, in turn, raises an even broader problem. At present, most 
vocational programs are predicated on the assumption that a student 
should be trained for the employment of the local community This 
is what employers assume when they complain that the school does not 
understand the needs of the employer and does not train the students 
to be immediately employable. They are thinking in terms of their own 
immediate needs. According to this concept, vocational training in 
each community should be suited to that comr.unity 1 s needs, regardless 
of whether all the students could be employed in the immediate area or 
not. The question then arises whether the student should be allowed to 
choose the type of vocational education he wishes to receive, regardless 
of the immediate needs of the community. For instance, should a Florida 
student be given the training he desires even if such training could 
only be used in jobs found only in California or New York? Should the 
local schools system support this kind of training, investing in a 
program of education that is certain to take the student out of the 
community upon graduation? 

IP I and Higher Education 

For students planning to continue their education, IPI and the 
year-round school program raise additional problems. Assuming that 
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these students would also complete the traditional schoo3. curriculum in 
ten calendar years, would they, at age 15 or 16, be ready to enter a 
regular univei ity program, or to live on a university campus, or even 
to enter a junior college program in their own community? Would the 
universities and colleges be willing to accept freshman who are 15 
years old on the average? Would the parents of these 15 year olds be 
willing to send their children to universities away from home? 

If students were required to continue their education in the local 
schools for twelve calendar yearc, much of the additional two— years* 
worth of material for academic students would probably be drawn from the 
present-day college program. If the college program were brought to the 
high school, the student would be able to live at heme and complete the 
freshman and sophomore courses before entering college. This would 
probably go far toward solving the colleges* student population problem 
and relieving the pressure on college facilities and budgets, since the 
bulk of the enrollment in higher education is in the first and second 
years. This alone would permit sufficient savings to justify the 
additional cost incurred in adopting IPI in the public schools. In 
addition to this possible saving, the college graduate would start to 
work on the average two years earJ.ier, thereby increasing both his 
productivity and his life-time earning potential by two years. On the 
other hand, college and university programs would probably require 
considerable adjustments if their student population were two years 
younger, on the average, than they are at present. 

It is possible, of course, that the studedt would not graduate two 
years earlier than at the present time; that the two years added to the 
high school curri.culum would not be considered as college courses but 
as additional preparatory work for college. In that case, the student 
might still be required to attend college for four years, completing 
what is today considered a Masters program. This would be in conformity 
with the present trend for the Masters degree to become the mi nimum 
degree. 
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SECTION FIVE: 



Legal Framework for JPI Implementation 



There appear to be few legal roadblocks to the implementation of 
IPI at the county level in Florida. Interviewees from the State Depart- 
ment of Education were generally enthusiastic about the potential of 
IFI for the improvement of public education; they interpreted statutes 
and regulations to be flexible enough with few exceptions to permit full 
implementation of 2PI built upon the concepts of the continuous year 
round school program, differentiated staffing, and continuous progress. 
Recent Florida educational statutes and regulations have encouraged and 
even mandated the implementation of differentiated staffing and continuous 
progress. At present, the continuous year-round sciiool program nas cue 
weakest statutory and regulatory basis of the three IPI concepts . 

Although a state department of education bulletin ^1^967-68 lists 
70 pages of so-called "innovative programs and practices, the 
Director of Accreditation stated that only two or three of tne programs 
could be considered as pilot programs which deviate from standards and 
necessitate a formal application by the county school system requesting 
state department permission. Any deviation from standards requires the 
following procedure: 

1. Application 

The application for approval shall be submitted by the 
school with the approval of the county superintendent and 
board of public instruction to the accreditation committee 
of the state department of education. 



2* Date for submitting application or re application 



Application or re-application shall oe submitted with 
the accompanying data to the state department of education 
three months prior to the anticipated date of the inaugura- 
tion of the program or the continuation of the program for 
a longer period of time. 

3. Application form 

The application, for approval shall include the following 
information: 

a. Standards - Identify the applicable standards that 
cannot be met, or only partially met, because of 

the innovative or experimental program to be offered. 

b. Title - Identify the title of the project. 
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c. Objectives - Give a description of the proposed pro- 
ject, including goals and instructional objectives. 

The proposal should be brief, but sufficiently descrip- 
tive to give a clear picture of the work to be under- 
taken and evaluated. 

d. Subjects — Describe in detail the students who will 
participate in the study, such as total number of 
students, age, grade level, etc. 

e. Treatment or conditions — Give all details of the 
treatments. For example, characteristics of the 
instructional programs for the experimental and 
controlled subjects* 

f . Instruments — Give names and references of all 
tests and other instruments or procedures used 
for gathering data. For example, observations 
of classroom behavior, ratings. 

g. Analysis — Identify for each objective the speci- 
fic analysis procedures to be used. For example, 
the objectives and number of subjects and vari- 
ables determining the nature of the statistical 
treatment of the data. 

h. Time schedule - Present a brief calendar indica- 
ting the major phases of the project. For 
example, beginning of pretesting and implemen- 
tation. 

i. Names and titles - Give the names and titles, 
and a brief biographical sketch of the persons 
who will be directly involved in the project. 

(If the number exceeds 10, give examples.) 

j. Facilities used - Indicate those school and 
community facilities to be used in the pro- 
jects which will be of particular value in the 
proposed study, 

k. Public relations - Identify the procedure by 

? Which this experimental and innovative program 
X 'is to be introduced to, and discussed with, the 
parents of the students involved as to its 
needs, workability, and desired outcomes. 

Efficient means should be formulated to assure 
periodic feedback in order to insure a meaning- 
ful and functional program. 
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1. budget - Show estimated expenditures which will be 
cade during the operation of the experiment. 

4. Visit by state department representatives. 

The state department of education reserves the right to 
base approval for renewal on a visit (s) by a representative (s) 
of the state department of education. 

5. Request for information 

The state departnient of education reserves the right to 
ask for additional information pertinent to the program. 

6. Length of approval 

The approval for an experimental program shall be for a 
designated period with extension possible through re-appli- 
cation. 

7. Evaluation 

The school shall submit to the state department of 
education an evaluation of all approved programs each year 
on the anniversary date of the program or as oth^^rwise 
stipulated by the state department of education. 



Educational Areas wfoicii Would Be Affected By IPX 
Continuous Year-Round School Program 



A. Compulsory Education 

The Florida statutes provide that "All children who have 
attained the age of seven years or who will have attained the age 
of seven years by February 1 of any school year or who are older 
than seven years of age but who have not attained the age of six- 
teen years, except as hereinafter provided, are acquired to attend 
school regularly during the entire school term." Therefore, 
those students under sixteen years of age completing the equivalent 
of twelve years of schooling in ten years wot^ld need to be in a 
program approved through the procedure for reporting deviations 
from standards. More feasible, perhaps, would be a change in the 
compulsory education law. 

Each county which participates in the state appropriations for 
the minimum foundation program is required to operate all schools 
for a term of at least nine months (one hundred eighty actual 
teaching days) each school year; provided, that the state board 
may prescribe procedures for altering and, upon written application 
may alter this requirement during a national or local emergency as 



it may apply to an individual school or schools in any county or 
counties, and thereupon the apportionment shall bs reduced for 
said county or counties in proportion to^ghe decrease in the 
length of term in any school or schools. 

Florida has permissive legislation providing for extended 
school terms j subject to state board of education approval as 
follows: "The state board of education is authorized to approve 
selected schools to operate an extended school terra beyond the 
required one hundred eighty days of instruction and to authorize 
the state superintendent to compute a proportionate increase in 
instruction units based on average daily attendance in such 
approved schools pursuant to regulations adopted by the state 
board. Provided however, every such school during the extended 
term herein authorized, conduct an academic instructional pro- 
gram of the same or greater quality and intensity as that con- 
ducted during the required one hundred eighty days of instruc- 
tion.” 2 * 



At the present time, only the Nova High School in Broward 
County has mandated a school year beyond the 180 required days. 
The Nova year includes 220 required days for students in grades 
7-12. 



From 1954-1963, Florida school districts had authority to 
have 12-month programs, but only for an entire county rather 
than for individual schools. The program was never implemented 
by even one county. 

The school day is defined as that "portion of the day in 
which school is actually in session and shall comprise not less 
than four net hours for the first three grades; and not less 
than three net hours in kindergarten and nursery school grades; 
provided that the minimum length of the school day herein speci- 
fied may be decreased not to exceed one net hour under regula- 
tions of the state board." 2 ® 

According to the 1968-69 proposed Accreditation Standards 
for Florida Schools, a minimum of 15 credits earned in grades 
10-12 is required for graduation. The minimum scheduled time 
requirement (Regulation 130-5.923) for awarding a high school 
unit of credit is 250 minutes per week for 36 weeks. No 
student is permitted to graduate in less than three full school 
years in grades 10-12 except under an early admission and 
advanced studies program, as fol3 jws: 

1. Approval of the district school board. 

2. Student is accepted by an accredited coJlege after 
completion of two full school years and a minimum 
of 10 credits earned above grade nine. 



T»is student msy be excused from attenGance for the 
third year of the requirement in 130-5.923. 

A. The student may be awarded a diploma of graduation 
with his regular class or at a time convenient to 
the principal, based on the following: 

a. The student has completed two college semesters 
or equivalent with a normal class load, and 
maintained at least a C average or equivalent. 

b. The student’s cumulative folder shall show 
adequate notations covering the work accom- 
plished while in college. ^ 

This regulation would have to be amended or eliminated if IPI 
were to be implemented as theorized. 

B. Fiscal Policies 

Florida has developed a state-local governmental partnership 
under a program known as the Minimum Foundation Program created in 
1947 to finance a so-called basic program for pupils in the 67 
county units. Included as one of the HFP provisions is a proce- 
dure for providing up to a 20 percent increase in the annual alloca- 
tion for salaries of teachers and principals who are employed 
during the summer months. The number of such personnel eligible 
for employment under the provisions of the program is hasec on 
one unit for each eight instruction units in the regular 10-month 
program, and all special units but exceptional child and kinder- 
garten. The summer program was in operation in all of Florida s 

67 counties in 1968. 

Under current regulations, summer programs are restricted as 
described below, with the exception of the Nova School mentioned 
previously. A major change in regulations would have to be 
effected to legalize a continuous year-round program. 

"Goals of summer programs are: (a) to meet student 
needs for promotion of credit courses of an academic 
nature within limits of units available; (b) to pro- 
vide instruction in reading; and (c) to provide a 
variety of non— promotional experiences for ail^ stu 
dents who elect to participate in the program. 

I'm summer program may include in addition to regular instruction 
summer camping (day); dramatic productions; field trips, library 
services such as readings, films, records and exhibits, recreation, 
music; and special vocational and adult units. Florida was the first 
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state to provide a summer education enrichment program on a state- 
wide basis, and more than half of the state 1 s school children volun- 
tarily return to school fcr some period during the summer to parti- 
cipate. 33 State Board Regulations were revised in 1959 to permit 
use of remedial reading specialists as a part of the summer program. 
The 1959 legislature amended the Minimum Foundation Program to per- 
mit salary funds (up to 35 percent of the total available) for 
summer academic instruction. Previously, this kind of activity 
was entirely supported by tuition payments. 



"Summer school is limited to a cne-credit course or its 
equivalent per summer in grades 10-12; to one full- 
year course or its equivalent in grade 9; to one new 
full-year course or its equivalent or two make-up 
full year courses or their equivalent in grades 7-8; 
and one year of make-up or remedial work in grades 
1-6. In addition to courses for credit, a school 
may offer any desirable enrichment or remedial pro- 
gram without credit. .. .Courses described in this para- 
graph shall be conducted for at least a minimum of 
six five-day weeks, totaling 120 hours. "34 

Classes in academic subjects during the two-month summer 
period, cr fractional part thereof, "shall be of such minimum size 
as shall be prescribed by the state board, and may be composed of 
students taking advance work for acceleration purposes, or of 
students repeating subjects previously taken either for make-up 
or remedial work, or of both, and such work shall be credited as 
work taken during the regular school year."' 

Employment of personnel for summer programs is being made 
without average dailjr attendance (ADA) considerations. Twelve- 
month programs would require changes in this procedure. If a 
year-round school program were adopted, provision would need to 
be made for state support of expenses which are not paid by the 
state for summer programs under current statutes. 

Ordinarily, teachers on Special Teacher Services (STS units — 
principals, materials specialists, guidance counselors, special 
teachers, etc.) are continued through the summer and may be filled 
by academic teachers. Supervisors (one for each 100 instructional 
units) who are paid from state funds are employed normally for 
twelve months. Certain vocational and adult education teachers 
may also be employed through the summer. Thus, mu~h has already 
been legislated to provide the basis for a year-round school as 
far as personnel are concerned. 

The actual MFP allocation for a summer program depends on two 
factors: (1) the classification (rank and contractual status) of 
the teacher working during the summer, and (2) the period of 
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approved su-er employ rent. A Rank XI, f, P° s ^io n , f or example, 
carries an MFP value of $6,300 plus $1,260 in additional salary 
which would be made available for an approved eight-week summ r 
program, or $630 for a four-week summer program. 

Counties differ in their policies regarding summer pay. 
counties pay teachers only the salary funds that they receiye^.n^ 
the MFP, whereas other counties continue the same r e S u ^ 
pay as for the ten-month term. This matter is left en - * 

the hands of the county school board. Under a s * a *?^ e |[£ ied only 

twelve-month school program, those county sys e teachers 

nnrm state funds for additional salary provisions for teacn~rs 
would be in a bad competitive position relative to those coun ies 
which added local funds. For this and other reasons, the MFP 
would need to be developed around a basic twelve-month pro 0 
rather than around a ten-month plus twenty percen prog 

In a feasibility study on year-round schools for Polk County, 
vinrida in 1966 it was estimated that a 4.23 percent reduction 
in total “t Expenditures could be effected under an educational 
program consisting of four quarters of continuous study. In 
addition, estimates were that an annual immediate met 
approximately 14.72 percent would be needed to inaugurate th 
program. TUs annual increase would decline to less than one 
half of that amount after five years and after ten years th 
would be a reduction of approximately 4.23 in net expen l 

C. In-Service Training 

The 1968 Extraordinary Session of the Florida Legislature 
approved a Minimum Foundation Program which included ^Educa- 
tional Improvement Expense provision. Under this Provi/toneach 
county board may use state funds amounting to the total numberof 
instruction units multiplied by $1,720 for the purpose of improv- 
ing the quality of the county's educational program based o. 
approved plan. Prior to July 1 of each year, tne county boari 
must present to the state superintendent for review and PP 
a plan for educational improvements to be accomplished durin„ th 
year which are in accord with the county s long-range 
objectives. In developing these plans for ^^Cional improv^ 
ment the board is required to give the higtie t. p j. y 
area* of staff development, and the state superintendent is pro- 
hibited from approving any plan which fails to give = 

Driority. Staff development programs may include. (-) 
knowledge and skills required of teachers, (2) programs o up 
date knowledge and skills, and (3) exploratory programs. 

Thus, funds are available for in-service education at the 
school district level. Teachers may maintain certificates at 
a particular rank through in-service programs conducted at the 
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local level. In addition, teachers may be granted professional 
leave to attend a college or university- Partial compensation 
during professional leave may be provided according to a county 
leave plan. Partial compensation is undefined in the law and 
the amount is determined by the county school board. 



II. Differentiated Staffing 



x\. Fiscal Policies 

There are no legal roadblocks in Florida relative to differen- 
tiated compensation for professionals employed in the 67 school 
systems. Differentiated compensation would be legal providing 
there is a salary schedule indicating that the school system pays 
the state minimum salary. Professional training and experience 
are the prime salary determinants, but the principle of "extra 
duty, extra pay" is being implemented throughout the state. Thus, 
a county salary schedule which clearly indicated differentiated 
levels of responsibility and corresponding differentiated levels 
of compensation would be judged legal if it were uniformly applied. 

The 1968 Special Session of the Legislature requested the 
State Department of Education to undertake a feasibility study 
of several staff organization programs, including differentiated 
staffing. State funding of the feasibility study is meager — 
$27,000, but the state is anticipating Education Professions 
Development Act (EPDA) funding from the federal government and 
has submitted a state EPDA plan which is built upon the l^ole- 
taentation of differentiated staffing. 

Educational Improvement Expense (EIE) funds, as noted above, 
can be used for the development and implementation of differen- 
tiated staffing programs at the county level. In the specific 
examples of Duval and Gadsden counties, however, EIE monies were 
substituted for rollback losses resulting from a legislative 
provision placing a 10-mill maximum on school tax rates for 
operating purposes. Thus, Duval County was entitled to $8,648,796 
under the EIE allocation for 1968-69, but this was insufficient 
to replace the approximately $9,000,000 of local funds lost 
because of the rollback. Gadsden County was entitled to $849,800 
but replacement of local funds led to a net $510,000 allocation 
in 1968-69. 

A restriction under the EIE program is that funds cannot be 
used to increase teacher salaries,. Thus, any increase in teacher 
salaries as would be justified in a differentiated staffing 
arrangement would have to be financed through local funding. 
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It is likaly that differentiated staffing in Florida would 
require the use of teacher aides in quasi- instructional roles. 

In Florida, a teacher aide is a member of the tion-instructional 
staff. As the term implies, a teacher aide may only assist the 
teacher in carrying out the duties of the position. Section 231.14, 
Florida Statutes, provides that no person shall serve in an admin.s 
trative or instructional capacity as a regular or part-time teacher 
who does not hold a valid certificate to teach in Florida granted 
pursuant to law under the regulations of the state board. Hence, 
an aide cannot serve in an administrative or instructional capacity. 

The teacher by virtue of his position has certain rights and 
respcnisbilities. The right to teach based on a certificate and 
the responsibilities emanating from a teaching position cannot be 
delegated by the teacher to an aide. 

The teacher aide would receive compensation provided through a 
county system salary schedule for the non-instructional personnel. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 89—10, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, many Florida counties have employed 
teacher aides. Under the proposed accreditation standards for 
Florida Schools, those school systems striving for the highest 
accreditation (Level 3) must assign teacher aides to perform all 
non-teaching tasks. A Level 2 rating would require that at least 
50 percent of the non— teaching tasks as identified by a survey e 
assigned to teacher aides, while schools with a Level 1 rating 
would be required to make a survey annually to determine^tne non 
teaching tasks which might be assumed by teacher aides. 

There are no specific provisions for the financing of teacher 
aides through the MFP. Primary financing would be through local or 

federal funding. 



XU. Individual Rate of Student Progress 

The proposed accreditation standards for Florida schools, which 
undoubtedly will be accepted by the State Board of Education, mandate 
individualization of instruction for the three levels of accreditation 
and provide a basis for implementation of IPI as stated below relative 
to continuous progress and relative to individualization of instruc- 
tion, instructional programs, and instructional materials: 

A. Individualization of Instruction 

Levels of accreditation on the basis of Individualization are 
determined by direct observation of a school to ascertain what per- 
cent of the classes in the school at any given time reflect condi- 
tions or instances of behavior consistent with one-half or more of 
the statements listed below in 1, 2, and 3. Level 1: only 50 
percent; Level 2: 65 percent, and Level 3: 80 percent. 
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1. The teacher 



a. has selected objectives that are consistent with an. 
observed need of the learner; 

gives evidence that he knows something about, individ- 
ual pupil 1 s life outside the classroom; 

c. re-phrases questions that are too difficult (adapts 
questions to individual difference or varies questions 
so as to enable pupils of different ability levels to 
participate) ; 

d. gives various individual assignments on different 
levels for different pupils; 

e. recommends various outside resources for different 
pupils ; 

f. schedules extra help* special study, tutoring, or 
enrichment activities with individual pupils; 

g. provides more than 1 group learning activity; 

h. the teacher moves about the room, works with indi- 
vidual pupils at their desks or taoles , or individ- 
ual pypils come to the teacher* s desk to work: 

i. makes comments and criticisms to an individual 
pupil about his own particular problems while other 
pupils pursue the'.r own meaningful learning activ- 
ities ; 

j. returns student papers with personal notes giving 
constructive criticism. 

2. The pupil (pupils) 

a. participates in learning activity; 

b. knows and understands short-term objectives; 

c. works on different self-scheduled tasks; 

d. moves about, asks for help, assists another student 
(is used as resource to help other pupils) ; 

e. uses a variety of supplemental materials, resources 
or texts; 
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f. changes the content or direction of the lesson as a 
result of his comments or suggestions clarifying the 
objective. 

3. The teacher or pupil (pupiJs) 

a. characterizes the lesson by wide and enthusiastic 
participation aimed toward achievement of pre- 
established objectives. ° 

B. Instructional Program Requirements 

1» Elementary [Note: no allocation of time for the respective 

subjects is suggested in regulations] 

a. Curriculum - (level 1) Arithmetic, Art, Health, Lan- 
guage Arts, Music, Physical Education, Safety, Science 
and Social Studies are taught at each grade 1-6 or 
identified educational level of students by the method, 
media or procedure consistent with the objectives of 
the school. At level 2, foreign language, industrial 
arts or both are taught as a part of the elementary 
curriculum, 39 

2. Junior High School [Note: no allocation of time for the 

respective subjects is suggested 
in the regulations] 

a. Courses or subjects required of every student in grades 
7-9 (level 1) - The courses or subjects specified be- 
low are required for each student. Schools which do 
not include all the grades 7, 8, and 9 shall mark this 
standard as it applies to the schools which the stu- 
dents are expected to attend for the completion of 
grades 7, 8, and 9. 

(1) There shall be no substitution for the following 
requirements of every student: 

Language Arts 3 school years or equivalent 

Mathematics 2 school years or equivalent 

Physical Education 3 school years or equivalent 

[equivalent is undefined in 
the regulations] 

(The 2 years of physical education required in grades 
7 and 8 for each student may be fulfilled by a minimum 
of 90 sessions per year with at least 2 sessions per 
week for the entire school } r ear.) 
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Science 

Social Studies 

Art, Foreign 
Language, 
Humanities or 
Music 

Agriculture 
Business Education, 
Home Economics, 
Industrial Arts or 
Work Experience 



2 school years or equivalent 
2 school years or equivalent 



school year or equivalent 



2 



school year or equivalent 



ERIC 



(2) Or the school may fulfill the course or subject 
requirements for a student in grades 7—9 on an 
individual student basis provided: [note — this 

alternate provides a means of deviating from the 
time and course requirements listed previously 
and presumably would provide adequate means to 
implement continuous progress plans*] 

(a) The school develops a plan which includes 
guidelines and criteria for establishing the 
individual student , s program of studies, the 
philosophy of the school, including the theory 
of learning on which this philosophy is based, 
and a procedure for evaluating the plan 
periodically. 

(b) The plan implements the goals as established 
for schools. 

(c) The original plan has been approved by the 
County Board of Pubic Instruction. 

(d) The original plan has been approved by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
or his duly authorized representative (plan 
shall be submitted to State Superintendent at 
least 3 months prior to the anticipated date 
of implementation.) 

(e) The evaluation of the plan shall be submitted 
to the County Board of Public Instruction and 
to the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion or his duly authorized representative 
annually (or periodically as required by the 
State Superintendent or his duly authorized 
representative . ) 
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(f) The County Board of Public Instruction or the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction nay 
withdraw their approval of said plan on the 
basis of the evaluation submitted or on the 
basis of information requested of the school 
or obtained through visitation, 

(g) Any changes in the original plan, whether in 
interpretation or implementation, shall be 
approved by the County Board n f Fublic Instruc- 
tion and the State Superintendent of Public 

ion or his duly authorized representa— 




3. Senior High School [iota: contrasted with elementary or 

junior high school regulations, 
a time basis for credit as 
designated] 

a. Credits required - (level 1) A minimum of 15 credits 
earned in grades 10-12 is required for graduation. 

b. Time basis for credit - (level 1) The minimum scheduled 
time requirement for awarding a high school unit of 
credit is 250 minutes per week, for 36 weeks; fractional 
credits may be given on a proportional basis. 

c. Credit courses - (level 1) Any subject or course 
apDroved by the county board of public instruction 
and meeting the aggregate time requirement for a 
schcol year is considered a one-credit course. Stu- 
dents enrolled in cooperative education may earn a 
maximum of 1 credit per year for approved work 
experience. 

d. Graduation time — (level 1) No student is permittee 
to graduate in less than 3 full years in grades 10-12 
except as provided under Regualtion 130—5.911 as dis- 
cussed previously under the section on the 12— month 
program. 

e. Courses or subjects required of every student for 
graduation from grades 10-12 - (level 1) The courses 
or subjects specified below are the minimum courses 
required for graduation. The school may exceed this 
minimum when their additional requirements are approved 
by the district board and on file with the accredita- 
tion section of the state department of education. 
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(1) There is no substitution for the following require- 
ments for every student: 



Language Arts 
!*athmetics 
Physical Education 



Science 
Social Studies 



2 credits 

1 credit 

1 credit, exclusive of 
health, first aid, and 
driver education 

1 credit 

2 credits, unless 3 full years 
of social studies have been 
completed in grades 7-9, in 
which case only 1 credit is 
required 



(1 credit in American history or American History 
and government and a unit (30 hours) in Americanism 

established by 

1 



vs Communism in grades 11 or 12 a 
law are required for graduation.) 



(2) Or the school may fulfill the course or subject 

requirements for the graduation of a student from 
grades 10—12 on an individual student basis, pro- 
vided: [same procedure as described under a (2) 

under instructional program requirements for junior 
high schools.] 



C. Instructional Materials 

Under provision of Chapter 233.13, the State of Florida is charged 
with the responsibility of furnishing all textbooks adopted for use 
in the public schools. The State Textbook Committee theoretically 
evaluates textbooks according to the criteria of "suitability, 
usability and desirability." According to an administrator of the 
state textbook program, durability is an additional criterion which 
receives considerable attention. 

A feature of IPI is reliance upon unbound instructional materi- 
als. Chapter 233.50 of Florida Statutes provides for textbook 
related materials as follows: 

"There may be purchased from state textbook funds, 
text related instructional materials such as paper- 
back books, unbound materials, consumable materials, 
slides, films, recording tapes, and other audio- 
visual materials: provided that such material is 
recommended by the courses of study committee or is 
purchased in connection with a pilot or experimental 
program approved by the state board, evaluated and 
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recommended by the state textbook eonaittee, and 
is contracted for by the state textbook purchasing 
board in the sane manner as textbooks," 



SU!21AR¥ 



Indications are that a county school system in Florida could imple- 
ment an IPX program if it so preferred. A favorite pastime in many 
instances is for a local administrator to use an excuse sucii as "the 
State Department won't allow us to do that" when asked why a particular 
program is not being operated. One cannot generalize for the fifty 
state educational systems on tiie basis of the investigators' findings 
in Florida, however, it is likely that local school systems throughout 
the nation interested in the development of IPI will find ample statu- 
tory and regulatory permission for at least the pilot or experimental 
stage. 



SECTION SIX: 



Transfer Between School Systems 



One of the most disruptive school experiences that a child can have 
is the transfer from one school to another during the school year- Is 
most instances, there is a change of residence and the resulting loss 
of familiar surroundings and friends. The new school environment cannot 
be viewed by the child as part of a great and rewarding adventure. His 
schoolmates are different and the teachers are strange. Ferhaps worst 
of all, the child has no status or place in the new social setting. 

This experience in itself is sufficiently unsettling to seriously inter- 
fere with the child’s progress in his studies. When we add to this the 
lack of any continuity in the studies due to different teachers and 
teaching methods, different instructional materials, and different 
stages of progress in the subjects, it is not difficult to understand 
the confusion and frustration on the part of the child. IPI could pro- 
vide a means for lessening the educational disruption in school 
transfers. 

There appears to be no data for the Florida Public Schools on 
the number of students enrolling at the beginning of each school term 
who attended a different school the previous year, within or outside 
the state. We do know that during the 1966-67 school year 4.62 per- 
cent (63,155) of the enrollment entered the state schools from outside 
the state, and that 2.34 percent (31,959) of the enrollment had trans- 
ferred between counties during the school year. The school changing 
rate within the counties is unknown. The data show that at least 7 
percent (95,114) of the students were involved in a major change of 
school and community setting during the school year. 42 

At least a third of the transferring students in Florida are in 
a special category known as the "migratory child." These are the 
children of the migratory workers who "winter" in Florida between 
December and April during the citrus and tomato harvesting season. 

The migrant child typically enters the state after two months of school 
have elapsed, leaves before the school year ends, and often changes 
schools between counties at least once while in the state. The migrant 
child has an average of six months school enrollment each year, compared 
to nine months for the average child in Florida. It is not surprising, 
then, that 95 percent of the migrant children drop out of school between 
grades one and twelve, and that the usual age for dropping out of school 
is 11 as compared to age 16 or above for most other school drop-outs .43 

The migratory child is a special and tragic case whose problems 
will not be solved by improving instructional methods in public schools. 
To put undue emphasis on. these children in this report would tend to 
ignore the more than twice as many children who change schools but 
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who are fortunate enough not to be in the same social and economic cir- 
cumstances as the migratory child. However, the two groups form a 
sufficiently large number to warrant special attention. 

IPI, as described in this report, would probably go far toward 
solving some of the special educational problems of students transfer- 
ring between schools, particularly during the school year. First, a 
comprehensive and continuous testing program for measuring the level 
of mastery in various subjects would make it possible to place a stu- 
dent immediately in the proper sequence of study according to his level 
of achievement. Secondly, with individual rate of progress the stu- 
dent could take up his studies at any stage of progress with a minimum 
loss resulting from the transfer to a new school. Thirdly, the new 
social environment of the school, new classmates and teachers, would 
cause less disturbance than at present, as the student would not be 
required to perform in a classroom setting but would work on his own 
to a much greater extent than is now possible. 

For students to transfer freely between schools with a minimum 
of interruption, it would be necessary for some conformity to exist 
between schools as regards tests, testing procedures, standards of 
performance and knowledge, and levels of attainment. This, of course, 
requires that in any particular subject the course objectives and 
achievement criteria be approximately the same whether the school is 
in Florida or Idaho. Such conformity would be difficult to achieve 
under any circumstances, but the formal requirements for IPI are such 
that standards could be established far easier than is possible under 
the present system where there are few recognizable standards outside 
the individual schools or classes. 
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SECTION SEVEN: 



Conclusions 



I. Social-Economic Implications of IPI 

For purposes of analysis and ease of presentation, the three key 
features of a complete IPI approach — (a) continuous year-round school 
program, (b) differentiated staffing, (c) individual rate of progress 
— have been treated separately throughout this report. The conclu- 
sions which follow are based on IPI as an integrated system, incor- 
porating all three features, and represent some of the possible 
impacts of such a system both in rural and urban communities on the 
six socio-economic areas investigated in this study. 

A. Community Programs: 

1. Rural area - Community programs for summer recreation and 
civic order would not be detrimentally affected. Summer 
recreation programs could easily be made part of the 
school recreation program. Civic order as related to 
school age youth is not a problem and would not be 
affected. 

2. Urban area - Recreation programs could be made part of 
the school recreation program with accruing benefits for 
effectiveness of administration, fiscal planning and 
budgeting. Fewer youth would be idle during the summer, 
thereby reducing one source of civic disorder. 

B. Family Group: 

1. Rural area - Family vacationing would not be effected in 
rural areas such as the one studied, since the family 
income level for the majority of the population does not 
allow for any such activity. In the rural area studied, 
most working mothers worked during the summer months in 
the fields, and a change to IPI would not help them and 
could be a burden. In this particular county, very 
young children are normally taken to the fields where 
the mothers may watch them while they work, and older 
children are themselves at work. School in the summer, 
requiring the mother to prepare the child for school in 
the morning and be available when the child returns home, 
would seriously interfere with her work in the fields. 

In larger towns, mothers working as domestics or in 
clerical or catering activities would be helped if 
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children were in school the year-round as it would ease 
the babysitting problem. Social welfare workers were 
of the opinion that if IPI permitted children to be out 
of school, parents might neglect to send them regularly 
and, therefore, they recommended retention of minimum 
attendance requirements. 

2. Urban area - As IPI would permit greater flexibility in 
vacation planning, families could take their vacations 
whenever they wished, eliminating the necessity for 
concentrating vacations in the summer. Most of those 
interviewed doubted that there would be any change in the 
present pattern of vacationing, however, due to ingrained 
custom and the advantages of summer weather conditions. 



The area studied had a high proportion of women in the 
labor force, and many of them are married and have small 
children. IPI would remove some of the more serious 
summer child care problems for these women, and would 
permit these mothers to take the children from school 
when convenient. Social welfare workers feared that 
with such an arrangement some parents would tend never 
to remove their children from school, for any family 
activity. They also noted, however, that in most such 
instances the school environment might be more desirable 
socially than the home. 

In both rural and urban areas, welfare workers were con- 
cerned that if IPI were permissive to the extent that 
children could skip school when they wished, many 
parents would not send them to school regularly. This 
was thought most likely to effect those children already 
classified as “disadvantaged. ** Regulations requiring 
minimum school attendance were, therefore, considered 
necessary. 

C. Industry and Business: 

1. Rural area - In the area studied interviewees did not 
think that IPI would have a major impact either on 
vacation planning or on absenteeism in industry and 
business. This attitude resulted at least partly 
from the fact that the major rural economic activity, 
agriculture, and much of the related industry is 
seasonal and discontinuous in nature. Vacationing had 
low priority, if any, in the considerations of the 
workers. However, IPI would interfere with the summer 
manpower requirements of agriculture, as shown under 
Labor Force, below. 
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2. Urban area - Urban areas do not generally have marked 
seasonal demands for labor, as agriculture does, and 
IPI would not be detrimental to the urban economy. 

It could even have the advantage of reducing the need 
to provide special summer jobs for students as shown 
below under Labor Force . 

IPI could increase flexibility in scheduling family 
vacations, and would thereby ease production schedul- 
ing in urban industry. 

I). Tourist Trade. 

1. Rural area - IPI in rural areas such as the one studied 
would have no effect on the tourist trade, as there was 
r-o tourist trade in the area itself, and the majority 
of the copulation, for economic reasons, did not take 
vacations of the type that would influence the tourist 
trade elsewhere. 

2. Urban area - If the opinion of those interviewed is 
correct, and vacation patterns cannot be changed, IPI 
in urban areas would not effect the tourist trade. The 
investigators were not completely convinced of this, 
however, as the growing affluence of our society is 
already changing vacation- patterns to some extent, as 
evidenced by the growing number of winter resorts and 
by vacations in the tropics. If IPI permitted a wider 
choice of family vacation times, patterns might change 
even more rapidly. 

E. Labor Force : 

1. Rural area - In rural areas of the type studied, IPI 
would have a detrimental effect on the economy by sub- 
stantially reducing the supply of cheap child and 
juvenile labor necessary for seasonal agricultural 
work. Such a reduction in the seasonal farm labor 
supply, of course, could have economic repercussions 
reaching far beyond the local situation. The investi- 
gators concluded that the present rural economy of such 
areas as the one studied will not permit the adoption 
of IPI on a continuous twelve-month basis. 

2. Urban area - The three most probable direct effects of 
IPI on the labor force are the following: 

a. Enrolled students and graduating students would enter 
the labor market throughout the year rather than 
primarily during the summer months. Since enrolled 
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students could , and most probably would enter 
the labor market in response to the availability 
of employment, the unemployment rate for school 
age youth would be reduced substantially. 

b. The transition from school to work would be 
smoothed through better vocational education and 
school-and-work programs which IPI makes possible. 
Also, since vocational education using the IPI 
approach could provide for highly specialised 
training and actual work experience, students 
could enter full-time employment with a more 
adequate immediate earning capacity. Such programs 
also increase the danger, however, of over- ^ 
specialization which might reduce the worker’s 
capacity to adapt to changes in technology or in 
the economy. 

c. Under IPI, the greater resources of the urban areas 
as compared to the rural areas, the greater oppor- 
tunity of acquiring varied work experience, and the 
greater likelihood of a year-round school program 
in the urban area might serve to increase the 
difficulties of rural youth in competing with urban 
youth in a primarily urban economy. 

F . Education : 

1. Rural and urban areas - Larger expenditures would be 
required for IPI. A full staff of teachers would be 
required year-round. More substitute teachers would 
also be required — not only because of the extended 
school year but to provide vacation and training time 
for the full-time teachers. 

An intensive inrservice training program would be 
required initially for most present teachers, substitute 
teachers, and aides, in order to develop the skills and 
techniques necessary for IPI. To adapt teacher training 
programs to an IPI approach would require considerable 
changes in the colleges and universities, especially in 
schools of education. Such changes will be met with 
considerable resistance. 

A basic assumption of this study is that IPI as described 
is superior to traditional instructional systems, and 
that its adoption would raise the general level of 
educational attainment. However, unless IPI were 
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instituted throughout the society, which would necessi- 
tate drastic revision of the present system of school 
financing and provisions for change, the effect might 
be to increase to an intolerable level the existing 
disparity between students from advantaged and dis- 
advantaged, suburban and slum, urban and rural back- 
grounds. Under present circumstances, the schools most 
likely to see the advantages and meet the costs of IPI*s 
adoption are precisely those which are already in an 
advantageous situation. With IPX, as with traditional 
programs, students who are encouraged at home, wuG ao 
not have to work, and whose parents actively support 
their education will have an advantage. And, perhaps, 
in a system such as IPI, where individual initiative 
and self-motivation yield such definite advantages, 
students from such backgrounds may have even greater 
advantages over the less fortunate than they do at 
present. The social effects of increasing such disparity 
are obvious. 

The two calendar years saved by IPI in completing the 
traditional requirements for high school graduation 
would require that far-reaching decisions be made on 
how the two years should be utilized, or whether students 
should be permitted to leave school at an earlier age. 

The tendency at present is to teach more advanced 
courses rather than to add more subjects at the existing 
levels of difficulty. If students were able to do the 
work at an earlier age, and if the present instructional 
sequence were maintained, approximately the first two 
years of college work could be included in twelve 
calendar years in the public schools. This would remove 
the present pressure on college and university facilities 
and budgets, which would, in itself, go far toward 
covering the cost of adopting IPI in the public schools. 
However, college programs would require radical changes 
to meet this situation. 

II. Some Difficulties to be Encountered in Introducing IPI 

A. Public Concern - Any educational program which has been^tagged 
as "innovative," "progressive," "permissive," "radical, etc. 
will be received with considerable apprehension and may meet 
with strong resistance. 

B. Wide Public Support - Public support is required in order to 
successfully introduce IPI into school systems. This support 
is not present in most communities because of i (a) concern 
about the possible adverse effects for quality education; 

(b) apathy due to ignorance of present educational problems 
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and needs; (c) probable increases in 

such a WW ZZls. 

V rZet°Z affluent areas are unwilling to give added support 
to the poor areas through taxation. 

c. Educators - If the professional educators do not inform the 
public about the needs and problems of education, there 
little likelihood that the public will become Kt^er n 

forad. Yet, With rare exception, the education £ofessxon 
isTvery conservative one; there is a vested interest in 
teaching along conventional lines. A ^change requires 
an exceptional effort on the part of educators, an effort 
not necessarily forthcoming simply in the naffle °‘ 
education. The county superintendents, many of whom are 
elected directly by the public, are the last ones to stick 
•■heir necks out in support of any doubtful changes in ei 
^school systems. The individual teacher at presen^is^, 
over-burdened with work and uninterested in gett g ^ 

with new teaching techniques. Many also fee , ' 

rightly so, that any radical changes in the ma * od * 
struction are likely to leave them by the wayside or threaten 
their lobs. Dnder these conditions, one cannot expect a g 
dea^of enthusiasm on the part of the educators to convince 
the public of the need for major innovations on a wide 
in school systems. 

D. Individual Teachers - One of the major problems in intro- 
ducing a program of IPI into a school system is that of 
finding competent instructors. The biggest concern of 
those developing IPI is the difficulty of finding instructors 
suitable for such a program. One hope of those EE2H2EJS. 

IPI has been that standardization of instructional material 
toough IPI would upgrade the level of instruction in spite 
of the quality of the instructors involved. However, as on 
person working in IPI put it, "the system may be good, but 
the system will not determine the quality of ^the education 
because the teachers will defeat the system. 

E. Instructional Materials and Programs - Some courses in 
some subjects have been developed on the concepts o 
IPI, and the materials required for these courses n. 
been prepared. These materials areinthe fcrmofwritt 
material, recordings, films, etc. Most of “ h 
in an experimental development stage, however.andthere 
are no mass supplies of IPI materials now available i ° T m0St 
courses. The result is that individualteacherswishing 
teach with IPI methods must produce most of their own 
materials for instruction. This of course puts severe 
limitations on the possibility of any widespread adoption of 
IPI in the immediate future. 
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F. State Laws and Regulations - Although the standard hard- 
back. text— book used in public schools will to some extent 
continue to be used under IPI, it is not suitable in its 
form for the major part of the instructional program, 
since i + is not sufficiently flexible for the demands 
of IPI. IPi requires the use of large quantities of loose, 
unbound material for purposes of instruction. Much of 
this material would be consumed in the process of being 
used, unlike a text— book which remains intact, This 
can raise a major problem in some states. For example, 
in the State of Florida, approximately 90% of the costs 
of instructional materials come from state financing, 
and the state law referring to instructional materials 
deals almost exclusively with text-books. State text- 
book committees choose all text-books on the basis of 
instructional quality and their durability , since text- 
books are adopted for a five-year period. In each subject 
area five books are selected; no other books can be used 
in place of the text-books chosen by the state. The 
adoption of IPI, therefore, would require a change in the 
state law dealing with instructional materials. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. John 0. Bolvin, "Implications of the Individualization of Instruc- 
tion for Curriculum and Instructional Design," Audio Visual 
Instruction, 13, March 1968, pp. 238-242. 

2. Clarence A. Schoenfi-ald and Neil Schmitz, Year-Round Education 
(Madison, Wis.) Dunbar Educational Research Services, Inc., 

1946, p. 9. 

3. Ibid ., p. 11. 

4. The continuous year-round school, as already noted, is not the same 
as an "extended" school year or "staggered" program which only 
utilizes the extra months up to 12. The "extended* or staggered 
programs neither require nor facilitate Individual progress as 
arbitrary time periods are still imposed. 

5. Assumes that school year will not be terminal and that there will 

be no terminal grades K-12 as at presents The added two months each 
year can be utilized for continued progress - accumulative equiva- 
lent of two traditional school years. It is assumed that approxi- 
mately one month will be taken up in the form of vacations and 
similar breaks during the year. 

6. Once the instructional program has been individualized the school 
program can become continuous and, as desirable, year-round. 

7. Temple City Unified School District, A Preliminary Proposal for the 
Implementation of a Differentiated Teaching Staff in the Temple 
City Unified School District, Temple City, California , submitted 

to the Charles F. Kettering Foundation, January, 1968, p. 12. 

8. Ibid ., p. 17. 
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free or at reduced price in 1965—66 according to Research Report 54, 
Division of Research, State Department of Education, July, 1967, 

p. 53. 

10. Pay is on a flat rate basis by the hour. A piece rate basis of 
payment was tried, but so much damage was caused to the delicate 
tobacco leaves that the farmers reverted back to the flat rate 
basis. 

11. The State of Florida, under its state constitution, has the power 
to take over and run any school system if considered necessary. 
Practically speaking, such an action is almost inconceivable. 
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12. Florida State Board of Education, Regulation 130-1.52 (4). 

13. Op . cit . , A Preliminary Proposal for the IcPleraentation of a 
Differentiated Teaching Staff in the Teirple City Unified School 
District, Temple City, California . 

14. State Department of Education, Ranking of the Counties ... 1967 , 
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20. Op . cit . . Manpower Report , pp. 253-254. 
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we obtain 4,783,000 which is 63 percent of 7,518,000. 

22. Op . cit . , Manpower Report , p. 116. 

23. Ibid . , p. 121. 

24. Ibid . , p. 122-123. 
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27. Florida Statutes, Chapter 232.01. 
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29. Ibid. , Chapter 236.04. 

30. Ibid . , Chapter 228.04. 

31. Oj>. cit., Accreditation Standards , Regulation 130-5.911, p. 251. 

32. Ibid . , p. 23. 

33. Florida State Department of Education, Florida *s Educa tion Program, 
Tallahassee, 1968, p. 46. 
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40. Ibid ., pp. 174-175. 
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42. State Department of Education, Division of Research, Research Brief 26 , 
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43. John Ei Kleiner t, (Project Director), A Summary of the Prelim inary, 
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APPENDIX 



Explanation of Calculations 



1. Indexes of employment status in Table I are calculated as follows: 
The labor force, for example, is the arithmetic mean of the 
twelve-month data (5,902,000) and is taken as 100. Accordingly, 
the index of the civilian labor force for January, for example, 
is (49,030,000/59,020,000 x 100 = 83.1). 

2. Indexes in Table II are calculated in the following way: 

a. On the basis of the number in the civilian labor force and 
unemployment, the monthly unemployment rates are obtained. 

The mean of the twelve monthly unemployment rates is set at 
100 to derive the monthly index of unemployment rate ( 1) . 

b. The civilian labor force is assumed to be equally distributed 
at 5,902,000. The number of employed is the one given xn 
Table I. From this labor force and employment, the number of 
unemployed persons and the monthly indexes of unemployment 
rates ( u 2) are calculated. 

c. The labor force, which is assumed to be distributed in pro- 

portion to the distribution of employment, is derived as 
follows: The arithmetic mean of the monthly employed persons 

is obtained. The ratios of monthly employment to the mean 
are then derived as follows : 





Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Ratio 


0.83 


0.84 


0.85 


0.89 


0.92 


1.14 




July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Ratio 


1.33 


1.30 


0.97 


0.98 


0.96 


0.98 



These ratios are multiplied by the mean of the civilian labor force 
in Table I to obtain the labor force proportional to the distribut on 
of employment. The monthly employment is subtracted from this imaginary 
monthly labor force to get the number of unemployed persons and the 
indexes of unemployment rates are calculated. 
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